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Winter Wonderland 
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After the weekend storm, campus becomes covered in a blanket of snow. Students must dig out their cars or trudge through the snow to get to class. 





Falling behind the pack 


Many St. Michael’s men aren’t making the grade 


By Matthew A.M. Lash 
Columns Editor 


"It is well after dinnertime 
- and Conor Fritz has a paper due 
_ the following day. Instead of sit- 
ting in the computer lab pecking 
away at the keyboard, Fritz is 
positioned in front of the televi- 
sion with a cold beverage in 
hand. He has no plans to polish 
off the paper; all he wants to do is 
catch the upcoming episode’ of 
“Joe Millionaire.” 
“T usually leave assignments 
until the day it is due and give it 
- to (my professor) anywhere from 
a couple of hours late to a couple 


of days late,” said Fritz, a junior ~ 


political science and secondary 
education major at St. Michael’s. 

Fritz’s story is common 
among male students and is 
indicative of the widening per- 
formance gap between men and 
women at St. Michael’s and col- 
leges nationwide. Academically, 
men are getting shellacked by 
their female counterparts. 
Compared to female students, 
college men consistently under- 
perform. Men earn lower grades, 
have more discipline and behay- 
ioral problems, participate less in 
student life activities, are less 
likely to receive awards and are 
less apt to graduate. 

“Male underperformance is 
at a higher rate than ever,” said 
Vincent Bolduc, a professor of 
sociology. “It seems to be true 
from middle school to college.” 

Bolduc has studied the phe- 
nomenon and compiled a battery 

of statistics pertaining to St. 
Michael’s. Among his findings: 

@ Women make the dean’s 

_ list more often than men. Sixty- 


six percent of the students on the 
spring 2000 list were women. 

™  &ighty-two percent of 
studénts on academic probation 
in spring 2003 were men. . 

@ Sixty-seven percent of 
the students in honors programs 
are women. 

@ Seventy-three percent of 
students dismissed between 1999 
and 2002 were men. 

a Sixty-three percent of 
those sanctioned by the school’s 


judicial system in the 2002-2003 
school year were men. 

| Sixty-eight percent of 
students who studied abroad 
between 1989 and 2001 were 
women. 

Bolduc said there has been 
some chatter among faculty 


about male performance over the 
past couple of years. 

“T shared their sense of con- 
cern, but it was not until I pulled 
together various sources of data 
that I came to appreciate how 







place to women. 
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Average GPA (December ’02) 
Dean’s list (spring ’00) 


Sanctioned by judicial system 
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GPA of 3.0 or higher, fall 02 







2002-03 year 


The gender gap in numbers 


At colleges across the nation, male performance has not met expec- 
tations. From grades to academic awards, men are coming in second 
Here are some statistics comparing male and 
female students at St. Michael’s College from 2000 to 2003: 


Academic probation (spring ’03) 
Students in honors program Class of ’02) 
Students dismissed (fall ’99 to fall ’02) 


Graduated with honors (Class of ’02) 
Studied Abroad (fall ’89 to spring ’01) 


GPA by residence hall wing 


The gender gap can even be seen by tallying the grade point aver- 
ages of the residence hall wings. Here are some statistics compar- 
ing the 18 freshman female wings to the 15 freshman male wings: 








GPA of 3.0 or higher, spring 03 
Cumulative GPA of 3.0 or higher for entire 


Source: Professor Vincent Bolduc, Campus Culture Committee 
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poorly our male students are 
doing relative to our expectations 
and in comparison with the 
female students on campus,” he 
said. 

Male students are slipping 
and it is starting to show. Last 
year, 55 percent of St. Michael’s 
undergraduates were female, 
while 74 percent of the college’s 
graduate students were women. 
The “admit rate” for women in 
the Class of 2006 was 76 percent, 
compared to 60 percent for men. 
To their credit, male members of 
that class came in with slightly 
higher SAT averages. 

In the United States, about 
61 percent of associate’s degrees 
and 57 percent of bachelor’s 
degrees. are being given to 
women. These figures will con- 
tinue to become more lopsided. 
According to the National Center 
for Education Statistics, the num- 
ber of bachelor’s degrees given to 
women will increase 25 percent 
by 2013, compared to 16 percent 
for men. By then, the number of 
associate’s degrees issued to 
women will rise 30 percent and 
go up only 7 percent for men. 

At St. Michael’s, men stu- 
dents are not garnering as many 
academic awards as women. All 
nine of the members of the Class 
of 2003 who graduated summa 
cum laude were women. 

Sixty-eight percent of those 
in the Class of 2002 who graduat- 
ed with honors (cum laude and 
above) were females. Women in 
that class also took home a high- 
er proportion of baccalaureate 
awards. 


See GAP, Page 2 





S.A. addresses 
concern with 
bylaw change 


By Liz Logan 
News Editor 


A recent controversy involv- 
ing the cheerleading team has 
caused the Student Association 
to review constitutional bylaw 
changes within student clubs. 

The cheerleading team was 
criticized by members of the 
S.A. for allegedly changing its 
role as a club sport. The situation 
arose when the S.A. learned the 
team had changed their focus 
from school cheering to competi- 
tion only. 

Head cheerleading coach 
Robyn Myers said members of 
the S.A. thought the cheerleaders 
changed its constitution between 
spring and fall without S.A. 
approval. 

“Technically, we never had a 
constitution last spring. And 
technically, we did provide a 
document to the S.A. last spring, 
before club sport approval, 
showing that we were only going 
to do four basketball games,” 
Myers said. 

This fall the cheerleaders 
were asked by the S.A. to write 
up a constitution lining up the 
proposed activities provided to 
the S.A. last spring before being 
approved as a club sport. The 
S.A. soon became aware of the 
lack of activity in the -St. 
Michael’s community and more 
focused on competition, Myers 
said. 

During the S.A. meeting 
April 15, the cheerleaders 
offered their proposal asking for 
recognition as a club sport. In 
their. proposal, they stated their 
planned budget and activities for 
the 2003- 2004 season. 


See BYLAWS, Page 2 
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St. Michael’s College —— oe 


Saturday, Noy. 29 


9:49 a.m. 911 hangup at 300s 
Townhouses 

9:21 p.m. Power outage at 
North Campus 


Sunday, Noy. 30 


8:21 a.m. Lockout at 400s 
Townhouses 

9:51 a.m. Vandalism at 
Linnehan Hall 

1:05 p.m. Lockout at Ethan 
Allen apartments 

1:06 p.m. Lockout at Lyons 
Hall 

2:55 p.m. Lockout at Lyons 
Hall 

3:13 p.m. Vandalism at 
Founders Hall 

4:56 p.m. Lockout at Purtill 
Hall 

6:22 p.m. Robbery at theme 
house 
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Excerpts from the Nov. 29-Dec. 7 Security report. Compiled by Director of Security Peter Soons: 


Monday, Dec. 1 


2:03 a.m. Escort/Ride at Purtill 
Hall 

8:20 p.m. Lockout at Ryan 
Hall 

8:54 p.m. Lockout at 400s 
Townhouses 


Tuesday, Dec. 2 


1:05 a.m. Escort/Ride at Hamel 
Hall 

1:23 a.m. Lockout at Linnehan 
Hall 

5:00 a.m. Physical plant assist 
at Linnehan Hall 

9:31 p.m. Alarm at Alliot 
11:54 p.m. Escort/Ride at 
Library 

11:58 p.m. Noise complaint at 
100s Townhouses 


Wednesday, Dec. 3 


1:15 a.m. Vehicle stop at 
Campus Road 


5:40 a.m. Physical plant assist 
at Alliot 

1:14 p.m. Lockout at Linnehan 
Hall 

10:10 p.m. Suspicious person 
at 300s Townhouses 

10:17 p.m. Medical assist at 
Ryan Hall 

10:49 p.m. Trespass at Hodson 
Hall 


Thursday, Dec. 4 


12:02 a.m. Physical plant assist 
at Joyce Hall 

2:00 a.m. Escort/ride at Purtill 
Hall 

3:04 a.m. Noise complaint at 
300s Townhouses _ 

2:53 p.m. Medical assist at 
Alumni Hall é 
5:38 p.m. Lockout at Ryan 
Hall 


- 6:28 p.m. Physical plant assist 


at 100s Townhouses 
9:55 p.m. Alcohol violation at 
Alumni Hall 


_ ‘Friday, Dec. 5 


1:52 a.m. Noise complaint a at 3 
Alumni Hall 

2:04 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 
Alumni Hall 

2:18 a.m. Disorderly conduct at 
Alliot 

9:55 a.m. Towed vehicle at 
Ryan Hall 

4:36 p.m. 911 hangup at 
Nicolle Hall 

4:38 p.m. Plumbing call at 
Alliot 

11:11 p.m. Drunkenness at 
Lyons Hall 

11:49 p.m. Suspicious person 

at Ryan Hall 


Saturday, Dec. 6 


12:20 a.m. Medical assist at 
Lyons Hall 

7:25 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Joyce Hall 

9:25 a.m, Lockout at Hamel 
Hall 


BYLAWS: Better communication 
sought between clubs and S.A. 


Continued from Page 1 


The team submitted a budget 
of $35,000 and specifically noted 
the focus on competition. 

“The discussion at the meet- 
ing revolved around money, not 
specific activities,’ Myers said. 
“T think this is because of the dol- 
lar figure on the budget submis- 
sion. No one questioned the list 
of proposed activities that we had 
submitted,” she said. 

During the Student 
Association meeting Nov. 18, a 
motion was made by junior JP 
Isabelle to revoke the club sport 
status of the cheerleading team. 

“It was my understanding at 
the time that their bylaws stated 
that they would be cheering at 
athletic events. When I learned 
they would not be doing this, I 
felt that the S.A. needed to dis- 
cuss this,” Isabelle said. 

Isabelle said he was con- 


cerned about the cheerleaders - 


because the S.A. had given them 
$10,000 to compete in Florida 
last year. 

“T felt that if the S.A. did not 
address the issue of what role the 
cheerleaders would be playing, 
that other groups could possibly 
come before the S.A., ask for 
money, and then the next year 
change what they were doing,” 
Isabelle said. 

After hearing the cheerlead- 
ers’ argument, Isabelle took back 
his motion to revoke their club 
status. Isabelle said the team 
technically didn’t do anything 
wrong and the S.A. was more at 
fault in the situation. 

“The S.A. did a poor job 
when allocating funds to check to 
see if the bylaws of the various 
groups had changed. If a group 
changes their focus, the S.A. 
should know about it before that 
group is allocated money,” 


Isabelle said. 

Isabelle said he would like to 
see better communication 
between the groups and the entire 
S.A. 

“The S.A. is appropriating a 
lot of money to groups on cam- 
pus and there needs to be more 
accountability on how that 
money is spent,” Isabelle said. 

After taking back the 
motion to deny the cheerleading 
team club status, and recognize 
the team as a first-year club sport, 
the S.A. considered the specific 
situation-with the cheerleading 
team closed. } 

Isabelle said the controver- 
sial outcome of change in bylaws 
with the cheerleading team gave 
the S.A. the opportunity to dis- 
cuss the question of. whether 
clubs should. be allowed to 
change their mission and if so, do 
they need approval from the 
S.A.? 

Jennie Cernosia, head of 
Student Activities, agrees that a 
change in bylaws must be made. 
Cernosia said that during the 
beginning of each academic year, 
her office and the S.A. should 
contact club and organization 
officers to see whether there are 
any changes in constitution or 
bylaws for the upcoming year. 

“This would go a long way 
towards making sure everyone is 
on the same page,” Cernosia said. 


The issue as to where to 


draw the line in bylaw change 
was also addressed, asking if 
both small and large changes 
must be reviewed by the S.A. 
before proceeding. 

Currently, the S.A. 
Constitution does not require 
Senate approval for club consti- 
tution changes. All it requires is 
information in the club’s consti- 
tution on how they go about 
changing, Myers said. 


Myers said the S.A. should 
enforce bylaw regulations. 

“Perhaps there should be 
better guidelines as to what 
belongs in a constitution and 
what doesn’t, if the S.A. is going 
to review all changes,” Myers 
said. 

Myers said when a group 
wants to form a new club, the 
S.A. needs to provide detailed 
information on what kind of doc- 
umentation it needs, and make 
sure that documentation exists 
and has been reviewed by the 
S.A. before the Senate approves 
the club status. 

“In the case of the cheer 
team, I think that didn’t happen 
last spring because of a couple of 
misunderstandings,” Myers said. 

The S.A. president, senior 
Corinne O’Connor, said she’s 
been in contact with Myers about 
the situation. Both O’Connor and 
Myers say they hope the prece- 
dent won’t be set with which a 
club or club sport do major 
change to their bylaws without 
coming to the secretary of stu- 
dent policy, the chairperson, or 
the Club Sports Council. 

“It’s not to say that the 
cheerleaders did those changes 
without going through the right 
channels, as there is nothing 
specifically laid out in the consti- 
tution to deem that inappropri- 
ate,” O’Connor said. 

She said bylaws and consti- 
tutional change will be addressed 
and that the S.A. is going to be 
more cautious so the situation 
will not happen again. 

“We just want to be mindful 
of the chances of this happening 
again, and we will be taking nec- 
essary steps to make sure that 
clubs and organizations know the 
policies towards major changes 
to their governing regulations,” 
O’Connor said. ' 


_ 2:13 a.m. Suspicious eae at 


12:04 p.m. Lockout at 

Founders Hall © 

12:29 p.m. Motor vehicle acci- 
dent at Ryan Hall — 


Sunday, Dec. 7 


1:24 a.m. Odor violation at = 
Ryan Hall ~ ae 








Lyons hall 

3:07 a.m. Medical assist at 
Lyons hall oe 
3:20 a.m. Noise compla 
100s Townhouses 
4:49 a.m. Fire alarm at | Alumna a 
Hall 
5:10 a.m. Suspicious person at 
Lyons Hall oe : 
8:08 a.m. Escort/ride at 
Fletcher Allen” = 

1:10 p.m. Heat ye at {Joye 

Hall — 
9:08 p.m. es at Cashman eo 
Hall = 





News Briefs 


Room lottery adjustments 


The addition of the new 
dorms and the removal of 
some current housing will 
change the room lottery 
slightly this spring. 

Sheryl Fleury, who runs 
the room draw, said the most 
drastic changes are in the 
townhouse lottery and the 
removal of Founders Hall. 
The townhouse lottery will 
take place second this year, 
instead of near the end of 
the semester. 

“This will allow juniors 
who didn't get a townhouse 
to look for alternative hous- 
ing, instead of being stuck 
without another option,” 
Fleury said. 

Founders will not be 
included in the lottery, but 
will be used for the “wish- 
list.” This means students 
will not have Founders as an 
option, but if they get stuck 
they may be able to live 
there. Founders will be going 
under major renovations in 
the near future, Fleury said. 

The addition of the new 
dorms will supply main cam- 
pus with 140 extra beds. St. 
Michael's wants to have all 
students living on campus, 
Fleury said 


Ward unable to compete 


Senior Ashleigh Ward 
was unable to represent the 
state of New Hampshire at 
the National American Miss 
Pageant. 

Ward came down with 
bronchitis, strep throat and a 
sinus infection, she said. 

"The doctor gave me 
medication but | had a reac- 
tion to it and couldn't leave 
the house,” Ward said. “It 
was heartbreaking.” 


Compiled by Aaron Spaulding 
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GENDER GAP: Men falling behind women 


Continued from Page 1 


The same goes for student 
life. During the 2000-2001 
school year, 76 percent of stu- 
dents who took part in extended 
service activities were women. 
Seventy-one percent of LEAP 
retreat participants from 1994 
through 2000 have been women. 

Women also make more vis- 
its to health services and seek 
more counseling in the Student 
Resource Center. The men beat 
the women in more negative cat- 
egories. For example, 5Y percent 
of those who had their vehicles 
towed in fall 2002 were men. 

Robert Letovsky, associate 
dean for academic affairs, has 
taken a keen interest in the gen- 
der gap. He pointed to the “two- 
thirds rule,” which -states that 
women make up two-thirds of the 
students on “good lists” while the 
“bad list” is almost always two- 
thirds male. 

“Tm not on this kick to put 
the women back in the kitchen 
like June Cleaver. It’s not a con- 
spiracy to go back to the golden 
age of the 1950s,” Letovsky said. 
“What happens to the guys that 
are academically disengaged? 
They don’t disappear or get sent 
to Guantanamo. These guys are 
going to be condemned to a life 
of economic marginalization.” 
re Letovsky said men often 

_begin to falter academically early 
in their academic careers. 

“By the time they get (to col- 
lege) it is almost too late,” he 
said. “They come here and it’s 
almost a rite of passage. Parents 
say it is either this or the 
Marines.” 

; Men complete the bare 
necessities to make it through 
college, he said. Letovsky also 
said there is a “dumb and dumb- 
er culture that tells men it is all 
right to be stupid and that the par- 
ents of male students have taken 
a passive role in their son’s edu- 
cation. 


“I go to a sports game and 
(the parents) are all there in lawn 
chairs, and I’m waiting for some- 
one to sell hot dogs,” Letovsky 
said. “But when it is time to do 
homework and work hard in 
school, they are not there.” 

The most important step that 
St. Michael’s can take is to not 
deny. that male students are 
underachieving, Letovsky said. 
He added that this has been done 
over the past few years. 

Bolduc has confronted the 
problem and its causes. He has 
e.mcd up with the psychology 
department’s Sharon Lamb to 
spearhead a brainstorming § ses- 
sion with the Campus Culture 
Committee. Lamb declined com- 
ment for this story. 

It is difficult to tell what 
causes the gender gap, Bolduc 
said. One thing remains appar- 
ent: Men’s poor academic per- 
formance is self-imposed. 

“Men feel they don’t have to 
work and will be successful 
regardless,” Bolduc said. “It’s 
time we tell them if they put in 
he work they can be anything.” 

Bolduc and Lamb submitted 
to the committee a list of possible 
approaches to the gender gap. 
Their “action oriented” 
approaches included dropping 
the “gender balance as an admis- 
sions goal,” and creating “supple- 
mentary first-year seminars for 
men only or for any students that 
project a 2.5 grade point average 
or less in their first year.” 

The seminar would cover 
college level expectations, appro- 
priate behavior, study skills and 
value sensitivity. 

Additionally, Bolduc and 
Lamb recommended that St. 
Michael’s should “create more 
individualized seminars or tutor 
groups that students who do 
poorly must attend.” They also 
said scholarship aid for all stu- 
dents should be tied to academic 
performance so that students with 
the lowest GPA lose the highest 


proportion of aid. 

As far as “education orient- 
ed” approaches go, Bolduc and 
Lamb said there should be facul- 
ty and staff development sessions 
attempting to “assess, identify 
and integrate values consonant 
with higher achievement into 
coursework and student affairs,” 
a re-examination of strategic 
planning with the issue of male 
underachievement in mind, and 
the inviting of the Women’s 
Center to help solve the problem. 

After St. Michael’s has 
established some credibility, 
Bolduc and Lamb said the col- 
lege should apply for grants and 
other forms of outside help to 
assist in “recognizing and 
addressing this silent problem.” 

“The real causes and solu- 
tions include a long list of things 
as well as others we haven’t even 
thought of,” Bolduc said. 

Sara Pope, a senior from 
West Springfield, Mass., is the 
antithesis of the struggling male 
student. She is a star athlete at St. 
Michael’s and was _ recently 
named an Academic  All- 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 
Instead of doing his homework junior Conor Fritz plays video games to 
procrastinate. 


American for soccer. Pope holds 
down a work-study job in the ath- 
letic department and is a Spanish 
tutor. After graduation, she 
hopes to do a year of community 
service in the inner-city and 
enroll in medical school. 

“Men are not quite aware of 
the value of education because 
they have always been able to go 
to school,” Pope said. “Guys are 
more focused about how they 
feel. It’s all about them. They 
have more of a mentality that 
school is not the most important 
thing.” 

Pope said most male stu- 
dents are not unaware that they 
are struggling academically. 
However, she has noticed that 
they are less likely to be open 
about it and seek help. She said 
that in a liberal arts environment, 
a man who wants to be an 
accountant is going to feel 
detached taking a history course 
about Latin America. 

“St. Michael’s is a small 
school that encourages open rela- 
tionships, which might be more 
beneficial for wo1. 1.” Pope 


said. 

She added that men have 
been unfairly labeled as dense 
long before they came to college, 
which may contribute to the gen- 
der gap. 

“I know a lot of men that are 
intelligent, but they still get a bad 
reputation,” Pope said. “It is hard 
when you walk into a stereotype 
before you even have a chance to 
do anything.” 

Fritz agreed that male stereo- 
types do exist. 

“Men are more afraid to 
speak up and show their ability in 
a classroom setting,” he said. 
“We're afraid of being seen as 
dumb if we speak up.” 

On top of the stereotypes, the 
education structure is at times 
slanted in favor of women, Fritz 
said. 

“Nowadays, grades are 
based on big papers. Males don’t 
like papers because you need to 
put in time and effort, whereas 
females do like the whole spacing 
it out and time thing,” he said. 
“Males like to just get it over 
with by taking a test. This type of 
education system is geared 
towards women.” 

When men do have a test, 
Fritz said, many of them choose 
to “play video games for hours on 
end” instead of studying. 
Nevertheless, Fritz gives women 
credit for their dedication to aca- 
demics and sees it as a good thing 
that they are excelling. 

“The scales have been tipped 
towards men for a while. It’s. 
about time men finally realize 
they’re falling behind,” he said. 
“The women are kicking us in the 
ass.” 

As for Fritz, he said he is 
going to continue to meander his 
way through college. 

“This is how | see it — if you 
at least hand in work on time, it’s 
aC,” he said. “I just scrape by — 
just enough to keep the grades 
up. 


Siplon named 2003 professor of the year 


By Dave Balint 
Staff Writer 


The word “activist” often 
carries with it negative imagery. 
This stigma can be hard to deal 
with as professor of political sci- 
ence, Patricia Siplon, knows all 
too well. This year’s recipient of 
the Vermont Professor of the 
Year award, 
Siplon feels 
that her 
efforts have 
been legit- 
imized. 

“It’s very 
frustrating 
sometimes 
that in polit- 
ical science 
there is this 
real vision of detached analysis 
that you are shooting for,” Siplon 
said. “That’s not the way I teach 
and it’s nice to be able to stand up 





Patricia Siplon 


and say that that is OK.” 

Siplon was selected from 
among nearly 400 U.S. profes- 
sors nominated by their institu- 
tions, with winners chosen in 43 
states. Four national winners 
were also named, said Buff 
Lindau, St. Michael’s College 
Director of Public Relations. 

The Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teachers 
states that “winners are chosen on 
the basis of their extraordinary 
dedication to undergraduate 
teaching.” Winners are deter- 
mined by impact on and involve- 
ment with undergraduate stu- 
dents; scholarly approach to 
teaching and learning; contribu- 
tions to undergraduate education 
in the institution, community and 
profession. 

Siplon was modest about the 
honor and quick to suggest that 
she could not have done it with- 
out the enthusiasm of her peers 


and students. 

“The one thing about when 
you win an award is that it’s 
never about one person,” Siplon 
said. “It’s about a lot of people 
working together that make that 
one person look good.” 

She was excited to find out 
that she won. 

“T got the letter in the mail- 
room and assumed it was a rejec- 
tion because it had a printed 
label,” she said. “I didn’t even 
open it until after classes and was 
like, wow!” 

David Landers, director of 
the Student Resources Center, 
attributes the continued success 
of the Student Global AIDS 
Campaign to Siplon. 

“Her ideas, her quiet 
(deceivingly quiet) demeanor, her 
gentle (deceivingly gentle) man- 
ner all aided us in our efforts to 
bring about education and aware- 
ness,” Landers said. “It doesn’t 


take long once you meet Trish to 
find that her passion for advocacy 
and action is strong, powerful, 
well-thought-out and effective.” 

The campaign, now in its 
second year, is the result of a 
class project. 

“In the Global AIDS class 
the students had the opportunity 
to do advocacy projects,” Siplon 
said. “When we finished, many 
of the students wanted to keep 
going so they decided to start a 


chapter.” 
“She combines her passion 
about HIV/AIDS — education, 


awareness and funding with her 
political science content area,” 
Landers said. “This provides the 
opportunity for her students to 
apply the knowledge learned in 
the classroom with practical 
experiences outside of the class- 
room.” 

After a huge success with the 


Coke campaign that pushed cor- 


porate organizations to exhibit 
global conscience, Siplon’s next 
campaign will target an even big- 
ger agency. The °04 Stop AIDS 
campaign is aimed at persuading 
all the presidential candidates to 
adopt global AIDS platforms. 
Many of the Democratic candi- 
dates have already responded to 
the campaign and pledge $30 bil- 
lion to the Global Fund, a number 
that was calculated and suggested 
by activists. 

Siplon has two book proj- 
ects in the works and wants to 
continue doing academic and 
activist projects with AIDS. She 
hopes that someday a global stud- 
ies major with a concentration in 
global health will be a possibility 
at St. Michael’s. 
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St. Michael’s senior wins Vermont Student Citizen award 


By Lindsey Shumway 
Staff Writer 


Senior Holly Leon was 
awarded the Vermont Student 


Citizen Award in the beginning of 


November. The Vermont Teddy 
Bear Co. grants the award every 
year to one college senior in 
Vermont, who shows outstanding 
efforts in volunteer work. 

Leon receives $1,000 along 
with the award. An additional 
$1,000 will be given to COTS 
and MOVE International. 

The Committee on 
Temporary Shelter provides shel- 
ter and counseling to area fami- 
lies who are homeless and trying 
to get back on their feet. MOVE 
is the Mobilization of Volunteer 
Efforts on campus. 

MOVE International will 
use the money to support trips to 
Calcutta and Haiti. Leon will go 
to Calcutta in May. 

“It seems the best way to 
support MOVE International and 
her interests,’ MOVE Director 
Ann Giombetti said. 

Giombetti said she nominat- 
ed Leon because of her strong 
commitment to service during the 
past four years. She is committed 
to working with the homeless, 
especially children, and she has 
been working with COTS for 


four years, Giombetti said. 

Leon is also involved in sey- 
eral MOVE activities and has 
been .a co-coordinator of the 
Special Events Program and the 
Extended Service Program. The 
Extended Service Program sends 
students to sites in North and 
South America to repair homes, 
prepare meals and offer help and 
friendship to the homeless. She 
organized some of the largest 
events sponsored by MOVE, 
such as Make A Difference Day, 
new student apple picking and 
the blood drives, Giombetti said. 

Leon got started with COTS 
because of her first-year seminar, 
Peace and Justice, run by the Rev. 
Mike Cronogue, she said. A 
requirement of the seminar is vol- 
unteering at H.O. Wheeler 
School and giving back to the 
community. 

H.O. Wheeler is in the Old 
North End, a very poor area in 
Burlington. The school is always 
on the verge of being closed, 
Cronogue said. 

Leon was paired with a 
homeless girl who was put in 
COTS emergency shelter. She 
started visiting the girl and her 
family at the shelter and became 
involved for the whole year, she 
said. 

“Tt broke my heart to see her 


go through that,” Leon said. 
Leon has continued to help 
out with the Peace and Justice 
seminar, and she has an intern- 
ship with COTS, Cronogue said. 
“She’s humble, caring and 
she has a passion for what she’s 
doing,” Cronogue said. “She’d 
be the first to admit she’s grown 
and changed because of her vol- 
unteer work.” 
Giombetti has nothing but 
good things to say about Leon. 
“She is a wonderful young 
woman who is tireless in her 
efforts to work towards solutions 
that will alleviate the homeless,” 


Down with downloading 


College asked to stop ‘illegally sharing copyrighted content’ 


By Kate Ouellette 
Staff Writer 


Downloading music had 
been a popular pastime for St. 
Michael’s students until the 
Record Industry Trade 
Association warned the school in 
late October that it was “illegally 
serving copyrighted content,” 
said William Anderson, head of 
Information Technology. 

The act of downloading 
music is illegal, yet, it has 
become such a part of college life 
that students often forget that 
what they are doing is against the 
law. 

Anderson said he along with 
others from the IT staff contacted 
the president of Student Affairs 
and the Student Association in 
late October, once they were 
notified about the problem. 

Possible solutions to the 
problem were discussed among 
the IT staff and St. Michael’s col- 
lege attorneys. The final resolu- 
tion encouraged by the college 
attorneys was to reduce the band- 
width capacity on some of the 
most popular downloading sites 
used by college students, 
Anderson said. 

“If bandwidth is reduced for 
a type of user or a type of pro- 
gram, it takes that user and pro- 
gram longer to have his or her 
request fulfilled,” Anderson said. 


“So if we reduce bandwidth to _ 


zero for certain users’ and pro- 
grams, they cannot use any net- 
work capacity.” Anderson said 
students aren’t being asked to 
delete their favorite downloading 
site. 

“It’s not the programs that 
are the problems; it’s their use 
across the network or the 
Internet,” Anderson said. 

Anderson went on to clarify 
that even if a student were to use 
another site, it's still an illegal 
action. 

First-year student Michele 
Clancy tried changing her down- 
loading source but was unsuc- 
cessful. 

“J couldn’t do anything on 
Kazaa so I switched but my new 
one doesn’t have the archives that 
others do, and some of my artists 
aren't available,” she said. 

Although downloading 
should not be happening on cam- 
pus, S.A. Academic Secretary 
Andrew Pavlofsky said students 
are still able to get music from 
downloading programs. 

Anderson wants to get rid of 
the downloading programs. 

“There are many types of 
programs that use the network 
and some of them are new or less 
well known so it’s possible that 
some people are still able to 
download. As we identify these 
programs we will have to restrict 
their access as well. The down- 
” Anderson 


said. 

Sophomore Brian Wellens is 
not happy with the new block on 
his ability to download music. 

“It’s just music; and even if 
they shut down Kazaa, people are 
just going to find something else 
to download from, so it's basical- 
ly pointless,” Wellens said. 

Anderson asked Pavlofsky 
to form a committee to inform 
staff and faculty what the student 
body wants from the Internet on 
campus. This committee will 
determine if students want cer- 
tain abilities from their comput- 
ers, like being able to play 
PlayStation games. 

“Academic uses are the 
number one priority for having 
the Internet,” Pavlofsky said. 

Penn State recently installed 
a program that requires people 
downloading to pay for what they 
are getting, Pavlofsky said. 

“Will that method ever make 
its way to St. Mike’s? I don’t 
know,” Pavlofsky said. 

The music industry wants 
people to pay for what they are 
getting from the Internet, but stu- 
dents want the material free. If 
this attitude proceeds into the 
future, getting the downloading 
systems back to the St. Michael’s 
network is far out of reach. 





Photo by Stefan Botchev 
Leon, seen here in the Alliot lobby, selling cards from India and Haiti 
dressed in costume for the MOVE International market fund-raiser. 


Giombetti said. “She is a great 
representative of the college.” 

Along with the nomination, 
Leon wrote an essay about the 
reasons she volunteers and the 
impact it has on her education. 
She also asked for letters of rec- 
ommendation from her supervi- 
sor at COTS and President 
vanderHeyden, she said. 

When Leon found out she 
won, she was surprised. The first 
thing she did was tell Giombetti 
and Cronogue. 

“Ann and Father Mike have 
been so inspirational to me. I 
really wanted them to know,” 
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-Leon said. Peete 


Giombetti said she expecta 
Leon to win.. j 

“T was delighted she-won for 
herself, the college and pore 
Giombetti said. 


“She exemplifies alot of the ~ 


St. Michael’s mission: 
from people who are different 
from us, and in turn help: those 
people learn from our students,” 
Cronogue said. 

The award celebrates what 
people do. She really wins it not 
only for herself, but for those that 
serve the community, he said. 

“The award wasn’t really 
about me. I hardly did anything,” 
Leon said. “I’m proud I could 
put these people in the spotlight.” 

“Holly really is an inspira- 
tion to everyone; she proves what 
our college is about,” Cronogue 
said. 

“Volunteering puts me in a 
position to meet new people,” 
Leon said. “But the possibility to 
touch a person’s life, even for just 
a moment, that’s my motivation.” 

Leon is a sociology major 
and anthropology minor. She is 
applying for the Jesuit Volunteer 
Corps next year. If she is accept- 
ed, she will work for a nonprofit 
organization. 


KnightVision proves to be 
a recurring nightmare 


Alex Ostrowski 
Staff Writer 


The Registrar’s Office over- 
flowed with aggravated first-year 
students waiting to register for 
classes. The online registration 
program known as KnightVision 
once again failed to be a success. 

“It was an awful experi- 
ence, said first-year Ryan 
Leamy. 

Leamy attempted to register 
for classes in a JeanMarie com- 
puter lab at 8 a.m. Nov. 20, but 
the computers weren’t working 
correctly. 

“The Web pages were load- 
ing very slowly,” Leamy said. 

He then went back to his 
room to try registering from 
there. Leamy was disappointed 
to see that every class he wanted 
to enroll in was full. 

“Everyone on my floor just 
kept saying don't even bother,” 
Leamy said. 

Many first-year students 
went to the Registrar’s Office 
after having problems with the 
program. 

“There was a long wait at the 
Registrar’s Office, but some 
friends of mine got into a few 
classes they wanted,” Leamy 
said. 

First-year Brad Archibald 
woke up at 6:45 a.m. and waited 
a half an hour in front of a com- 
puter in JeanMarie because it 
wasn’t processing information 


fast enough. 
“Everyone was trying to reg- 
ister at the same time, so the 


computers were running very 


slowly,” Archibald said. — 
Archibald then went to the 
Registrar’s Office, where he 


waited in a line of 50 students for — 


an hour. 
“T got into the classes I want-— 
ed to take, but the whole process 


was just a hassle,” Archibald 


said. “There should “ a better 
alternative.” 

The main problem with 
KnightVision is the amount of 
requests that happen all at the 
same time, said Erin Slattery, an 
Information Technology staff 
member. 

On Nov. 13, 183 juniors reg-— 
istered for classes between 7 and 
8 am., each of them getting 
through within the first 15 min- 
utes of the registration process. 

“It’s almost as if everyone 
were trying to cram through a 
doorway at once. Only some will 
be able to get through,” Slattery 
said. 

Junior Marissa Rogate was 
one who got caught in the door- 
way. Rogate was up at 6:55 a.m. 
and signed in fine. During her 
first attempt, she was able to get 
to the scheduling section easily. 


See BROKEN PIPE, Page 5 
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Juggling family, jobs, homework and lives 


Adult students return to school to complete undergraduate degrees 


By Katie Mazurek 
News Editor 


What if when you went to 


'class your mother was there? 


And no, not just to say hi, or talk 
to you, but to learn, ask ques- 
tions, and do the same homework 
as you. 

Erin Stehmeyer, who works 
for St. Michael’s in the School of 
International Studies, is working 
to complete her undergraduate 
degree in psychology/human 
development. She has been tak- 
ing classes since the fall of 1989. 
By taking one or two classes a 
semester, she has accumulated 
100 credits. Stehmeyer antici- 
pates graduating by the time she 
is 48, in May 2006. 

“| always wanted to go back 
to school,” Stehmeyer said. “I 
was not in the position financial- 
ly to go to college when I was 
younger.” 

But now she is eager to fin- 
ish, 

Aside from being a student, 
Stehmeyer is also a busy mom. 
She has four kids — two of her 
own, one adopted and a foster 
child. Their ages range from 17 
to 21. 

“It’s a great thing to be in 
school with my kids at the ages 
they are at,” Stehmeyer said. 
“They see that I have to do home- 
work too.” 

Stehmeyer’s oldest, her son 
Rick, -is a student at St. 
Michael’s. Not only does he get 
to see his mom at home, but also 
for an extra hour and 40 minutes 
every Tuesday and Thursday. 

“No, we don’t sit next to 
éach other,” Erin Stehmeyer said. 

They have adjusted well to 
being in class together and are 
competing for good grades. 

“T get an advantage that most 


people would love to have 
through her, so I figured if it 


would make her happy to take a 
class with me, why not?” Rick 


Stehmeyer said. “She keeps me 


| 





on track with assignments and 


mags me about them more than I 
_ would like, but I expected that.” 


Rick’s mother has worked in 


the same office for as long as he 


can remember. He used to go to 
the summer camp for kids at St. 


_ Michael’s and has frequented her 


office through his life. He grew 
up knowing some of the staff and 
has made family friends through 
his mother’s work. 

“Going to school here with 
her on campus is a little interest- 
ing, but I think most people 
would like the benefits it brings 


me, such as daily lunch of last 


night’s leftovers and_ free 
tuition,” Rick Stehmeyer said. 

Erin Stehmeyer admits that 
college could have been easier 
when she was younger. 

“If I knew then what I know 
now about all the financial help 
that is out there, 1, would. haye 
pursued it.” “~*~ * wo 


+a 





Photo by Katie Mazurek 


Erin Stehmeyer (second from left) talks with students before the teacher begins class. 


‘I felt that my chil- 


dren were making 


their own lives and it 


was time to make 
mine.’ 


Diana Hoppe, 
former adult student 


Being in school, having a 
family and a job makes her life a 
lot different from that of under- 
graduates, Stehmeyer said. 

“On weekends there are not 
keg parties to attend. There is a 
family to take care of, cooking to 
do, responsibilities that must be 
attended to, and time must be 
found to do homework,” she said. 

Stehmeyer doesn’t mind 
having classes with students who 
have a very different social life 
than she does. 

“T can relate because I know 
what it’s like to be there,” 
Stehmeyer said. “I definitely 
have more of a motherly attitude 
now though I stress, be careful.” 

She has made some good 
friends while at St. Michael’s, 
many who are significantly 
younger than she. 

“I feel that I have learned 
from them,” Stehmeyer said. “It’s 
interesting to see what thoughts 
they have on news and society, 
and I hope that they can learn 
from me, too.” 

This semester she is taking 
one class, Vermont history in the 
20th century with professor 
Doug Slaybaugh. Slaybaugh 
said he enjoys older students. 
“They are always prepared and 
ready to talk,” he said. “Because 


‘the class that I’m teaching right 


now is on the history of Vermont, 
Erin can add a lot because some 
of the things she has lived 


“through.” * 
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Older students tend to be 
more focused. Whether that's 
because they are there because 
they want to be or because they 
are paying the tuition is undecid- 
ed, Slaybaugh said. 

“At 18 it’s hard to be 
focused,” Slaybaugh said. 

Slaybaugh teaches more 
night classes and has seen his 
share of adult students. 

“It’s a juggling act for 
them,” he said. 

Diana Hoppe, an adult stu- 
dent who did the juggling for 
eight years, completed her under- 
grad degree in human develop- 
ment/ psychology in May 2001. 

‘Hoppe put her career on hold 
for her children. She described 
herself as an old-fashioned moth- 
er who wanted to put her children 
before herself and her education. 

Deciding to go back was a 
big decision, Hoppe said. 

“I felt that my children were 
making their own lives and it was 
time to make mine,” she said. 

Hoppe attended one year of 
college at the University of 
Oklahoma. 

“T always wanted a degree; I 
felt something was missing,” 
Hoppe said. “I really didn’t real- 
ize how much my life would 
change for the better.” 

Both Hoppe and Stehmeyer 
started working toward their 
degrees under a program called 
the Prevel School. 

The Prevel School was a 
learning program for adults to get 
their undergraduate degrees. 
Classes were at night, but since it 
has merged with the rest of the 
college, there are no longer class- 
es just for adults in the evening. 

“I’ve learned a lot from both 
types of classes,” Hoppe said. 
“With adults, there are people in 
the same situation as me; they 
were there because they wanted 
to learn.” 

, Hoppe also had a strong con- 


nection with the undergrads. 

“T learned from them,. she 
said. “They are from a different 
generation. I got to hear their 
ideas.” 

Going back wasn’t easy. 
She was different; thoughts of 
whether or not she would be 


accepted ran though her mind on 


the first day of classes. 

Hoppe was 50 when she 
graduated. While at St. 
Michael’s, her son was also a stu- 
dent here. They never had a class 
together, but they did come very 
close to having to take the same 
course. 

Now that it’s over, Hoppe 
misses being in school. 

“Tt wasn’t about that piece of 
paper,” Hoppe said. “It was what 
I gained personally. When it was 
over I just went home and went 
to bed. I went through a grieving 
process.” 

Hoppe hopes that all stu- 
dents work hard while in school. 

“T put my heart and soul into 
my studies,” Hoppe said. “I feel 
like I’m no longer in the dark.” 








Broken 
pipes 


Continued from Page 4 


“It surprised me when I put 
all my classes in and was able to 
submit it,” Rogate said. “Then 
the program said it has reached 
its maximum capacity.” 

Rogate was persistent but 
unable to return to the scheduling 
section. Rogate said she has had 
problems with KnightVision 
since it was introduced to St. 
Michael’s in spring 2002. 

“] just wish it was reliable,” 
Rogate said. 

Junior Jackie Mensi had 
problems logging on _ to 
KnightVision. Mensi went to the 
library at 6:30 a.m. and received 
a “broken pipe” message after 
she tried to submit the classes 
she had selected. 

“TI could’t even get into an 
intro class,” Mensi said. “It 
sucks that even as a junior you 
can’t get into the classes you 
would like to take.” 

Sophomore Dennis Griffin 
had better luck. 

“It worked out well for me,” 
Griffin said. 

He was able to get into three 
of the four classes he was look- 
ing to take, but said that constant 
server problems inconvenienced 
a lot of people he knows. 

“T don’t understand why 
drastic improvements haven’t 
been made when people have 
such trouble with it,” Griffin 
said. 

Sophomore Denis Barron 
had trouble with the program. 
Barron is now forced to take a 
course that does not fulfill a lib- 
eral arts or major requirement 
just to be a full-time student. 

This semester Datatel, St. 
Michael’s software vendor,tested 
before registration to see how the 
system would handle lots of 
activity. 

“Unfortunately, it didn’t 
simulate the real thing,” Slattery 
said. “I don’t know if we can get 
something that’s large enough to 
handle that many concurrent reg- 
istrations happening.” 

Slattery said there is still 
some room for improvement, but 
KnightVision is better than it 
used to be. 


Tangalos leads Vt. Council of World Affairs 


Bonnie Tangalos, former dean of the School of International 
Studies at St. Michael’s, has been elected president of the 

Vermont Council of World Affairs. 

The Vermont Council on World Affairs is an educational pro- 
gram created in 1954 and brought to St. Michael’s through 


Tangalos’ influence in 2000. 
Over the years, the council has sponsored many well-known 
speakers. In September 2002, the council invited columnist 
Thomas Friedman of the New York Times, who covered the 
topic of globalization and international terrorism. 


~By Jim Whitman 
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Opinion 





Editorial 
The masculine mistake 


C’mon, guys, let’s get it together. Recent studies show that 
men all across the country, including at St. Michael’s, are 
falling behind their female counterparts academically. Men, if 
I need to remind you, once dominated academia. 

Males, instead of winning the race to the top of Plato’s 
cave, are now leading the decent to the bottom. By no means 
do I mean to offend women, but gentlemen, have you no pride? 
Have no fear, though, it is not too late. 

Let us identify some of the staggering statistics here at St. 
Michael’s, which highlight the academic gender gap. 

Sixty-six percent of the students on the 2000 spring semes- 
ter dean’s list were women. Similarly, sixty-seven percent of 
the students in honors programs are women. 

Don’t worry, men. We remain the leaders in a few presti- 
gious categories. Sixty-three percent of students sanctioned by 
the school’s judicial system during 2002-2003 were male, and 
seventy-three percent of students dismissed between 1999 and 
2002 were men. Take that, ladies! 

Men, I am here to help. After significant reflection I have 
come up with a solution to help my fellow males regain our 
high academic standing. 

Step one: Put down the video game controller. I know it’s 
hard, but no matter how much you think “GTA: Vice City” or 
“Madden 2003” is going to help your future, you’re wrong. 
Nothing made by PlayStation or Nintendo has ever contributed 
to the enhancement of society, nor will it help your GPA. 
Which takes me right to our next step. 

Step two: Check with the registrar and find out what your 
GPA is. If your grade point average lacks a whole number 
before the decimal, you’ve got a lot of work ahead. Stay with 
me, though; a few more steps and we’ll be back on top. 

Step three: Invest some quality time in the library. For 
those of you who are unaware, if you stand at Alliot Hall, the 
Durick Library is located just in front of the Tarrant, Center. 
Hey guys, you’re on your way now. 

Step four: Go to your classes. Yes, I can see you rolling 
your eyes at me now. Regularly attending classes is an essen- 
tial part of earning high marks. You will find that homework 
becomes loads easier when you have a clue what the teacher is 
talking about. You may even be able to impress the women 
with the dreaded “p-word.” That’s right: “participation.” It 
goes a long way towards helping your final grade. 

Step five: We’ve reached the end, but there is one final 
process. It is often the most difficult, but it is the key to our rev- 
olution back to the upper echelon of academics. Follow the 
examples the women are setting. Instead of spending all your 
time gawking at their matching outfits, take a look at the book 
they have in their hand or how they spend time studying. They 
are setting a fine example, and if we want to return to our glory 
days, we must follow their lead. 

If we fail to do this and continue to wallow in our own fail- 
ures, that is exactly what we will continue to do: follow their 
lead. 


Greg Smith, 
Executive Editor 


The Defender Mission Statement 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run news- 
paper of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, profes- 
sionally and ethically report the news affecting the lives of stu- 
dents in the community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are 
our own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing 
and entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to 
articles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. 
The Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will 
be edited only for grammar, spelling and good taste. 


Photo of the week 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 


Members of the St. Michael’s hockey team faces off against Hamilton on Dec. 6. The team lost, 9- 
4, and dropped their record to 3-3-0 overall. The men are next in action at the Plattsburgh 


Tournament on Jan. 2. 


Letters to the Editor 


Check the Facts 


In your last edition (Nov. 
19), I was very disappointed with 
the reporting on two of your sto- 
ries. 

First was the one titled 
“Campus still torn over war with 
Iraq.” While it did a nice job of 
reflecting the views of both the 
pro and con sides of the war, it 
failed to mention that some of the 


.» information was incorrect or at 


least questionable. One student 
said that he saw news reports of a 
“hollowed-out 747 jumbo jet 
used to train terrorists was found 
outside Baghdad.” Having never 
heard of this most important find 
myself, I searched the Internet 
and found nothing of the sort. 


This does not mean it is not true, 
but a fact of this magnitude 
should have been checked to see 
if it was valid. 

The next point of the same 
student was that “there were 
‘paper trails’ linking (Saddam) 
Hussein with known terrorists 
groups.” I assume that he meant 
al-Qaida. This is not true at all 
and cannot be proven. While 
this “fact” is disputed later in the 
report | by another person, it 
should have been explained right 
after the quote that the informa- 
tion was false. These two state- 
ments are misleading on the rea- 
soning for going to war. These 
facts need to be checked for their 
validity. 

I also was disappointed in 
the story titled “Cheerleaders will 


no longer cheer at basketball 
games.” This issue was recently 
brought up by myself at the S.A. 
meetings and we held a very 
good discussion on it. I felt that 
the view of the S.A. was not rep- 
resented in the story and could 
have been valuable for the story. 
The paper did not treat the story 
in a manner that I felt it deserved. 

I hope that in the future, facts 
will be checked and rechecked by 
reporters. I also hope t both sides 
of an issue ‘can: been 
into a story. 





Sincerely, 


JP Isabelle ’05 
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CAMPUS SPEAKS 


What is the worst excuse you’ve 
given for missing a class this 
semester? 


“My dad is a bish- 
op.” 
-Alan O'Neill ’06 





“The only reason 
I’ve missed class is 
for hockey.” 
-Melissa Gagne ’07 


“7 said IThada 
stomach bug once.” 


“I made up my own 


holiday and said I 
couldn’t go to class 
because of it.” 
-Justin Casey’04_ 


“T call my profes- 
sor and go off for 
about five minutes 
sounding sick and 
then at the end 
T’m just screwed.” 
-Erna Numanobic ’07 


“I said my dog 
_ died.” 
-Dan Brown ’06 








Features 





Music, cameras 
and communication 


Mobile phones and new gadgets make multi-tasking easier 


By Marissa Petrarca 
Staff Writer 


Some say our computers and 
brains are able to multi-task. It 
was only a matter of time before 
everyday objects like phones 
could do the same thing. The 
days of using cellular phones as a 
communication device are about 
to change. 

New cell phones such as the 
Nokia 7250 serve as both a phone 
and digital camera. Prices for 
these camera phones range from 
about $170 to $400. 

The phones have proven to be 
extremely popular throughout the 
world. Michael Cabot of Nokia 
said the prices of hot new prod- 
ucts will eventually go down. 

“Generally, prices have 
already come down substantially 
from the time mobile phones 
were first introduced, making 
them affordable to the vast 
majority of people,” Cabot said. 

“As new features and benefits 
(such as camera phones) move 


- into the mainstream,: prices of 


Caachi Mearan OP =|. 
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“Everything is going 
digital.” 


Brian Gonzalez, 
sophomore 


those units come down as well.” 

Are these high-tech phones 
just another fad or are we getting 
a glimpse into the future of tech- 
nology? 

“I would strongly prefer to 
see cell phone companies focus 
on quality of service rather than 
on bells and whistles,” said Greta 
Pangborn, computer science pro- 
fessor. 

Sophomore Brian Gonzalez, 
who plans on purchasing a cam- 
era phone after Christmas, does- 
n't believe it’s a fad at all. 

“T think they are going to get 
better and video phones are going 


to take over the market,” 
Gonzalez said. “Everything is 
going digital.” 


‘The iPod, Apple’s top selling 


product, is a digital MP3 player 
that comes in three versions, all 
of which weigh less than two 
compact discs and can hold an 
increasing amount of music. The 
40 - gigabyte iPod can hold up to 
10,000 songs. 

“While I can’t imagine that 
anyone really needs to be able to 
carry around thousands of songs, 
being able to do so on a device 
that weighs less than 2 CDs 
sounds pretty nifty,” Pangborn 
said. 

The iPod ranges in costs from 
$299 to $499. People can down- 
load songs to put on their iPod 
through Apple’s iTunes for 99 
cents per song. 

More than 17 million songs 
have been downloaded from 
iTunes since its release in April 
according to a news release. . 

Gonzalez has considered div- 
ing into the iPod craze as well. 

“I thought about getting an 
iPod; I just have no money right 
now,” he said. 


Study shows fewer women having children 


Trend suggests women are more interested in careers than childbearing 


By Mark Byron 
Staff Writer 


Like a lot of college-age 
women, junior Faith Hubert 
thinks about having children 
someday. 

“Children are a miracle, and I 
will take them as they come,” 
said junior Faith Hubert. 

Although Hubert and others 
plan on having children, a recent 
Census Bureau study said fewer 
and fewer women are getting 
pregnant. An estimated 26.7 mil- 
lion women ages 15 to 44 have 
forgone motherhood for a variety 
of reasons. This number has 
grown nearly 10 percent since 
1990. 

Births are declining not 
because of increased abortions or 
miscarriages, but because women 
are postponing childbearing year 
after year. It’s becoming more 
common for women to decide not 
to start a family. 

“Women are drifting towards 
childlessness because of various 
expressions of the women’s 
movement,” sociology professor 
Vincent Bolduc said. 

“Now, more then ever, 
they’re increasing their education 
and. participating in the labor 
force.” 

Women find bearing children 
to be more expensive because 
opportunity costs, Bolduc said. 
He added that children have a 


‘Now, more then ever, 
they’re increasing 
their education and 
participating in the 
labor force.’ 


Vince Bolduc, 
sociology professor 


profound effect on their earnings 
and occupational mobility, leay- 
ing them with other outlets of 
self-expression. 

In 1997, a Gallup poll asked 
what people thought was the 
ideal number of children for a 
family to have. Results showed 
that most young adults in the 
United States want and expect to 
have children. Over the past half 
century, there have been drastic 
changes in the attitudes toward 
family size. 

Psychology professor Susan 
Kuntz said the reasons for the 
decrease in preferred family size 
are complicated to interpret from 
data and relate to worldwide 
issues. 

“This change is due to devel- 
oping countries such as Nepal, as 
well as among more educated 
adults in industrial countries like 
the U.S., where there is greater 
interest in limiting family size 
and in spacing children farther 
apart because of economics, 


overpopulation and _ hunger,” 
Kuntz said. 

Kuntz said that for” most 
adults, parenthood is still the ulti- 
mate source of meaning and the 
desire for children is almost uni- 
versal. 

Many female students say 
they hope to raise families. Many 
want to pursue successful careers 
while at the same time be suc- 
cessful mothers. They are aware 
that financial concerns will arise 
but are not worried about them at 
this point in their lives. 

Regardless of these issues, 
these women have their minds set 
on having children, come what 
may. 

Hubert wants to begin having 
children in her late 20s. She is in 
a big family and wants to start 
one of her own. 

“My career may determine 
when I have children,” Hubert 
said. 

“Once I do have kids, | will 
spend quality time with them and 
eventually return to my career. If 
and when financial issues arrive, 
I will deal with them according- 
ly.” 

Her boyfriend of three years, 
Brian Horton, had another opin- 
ion. 

“| think instead of having 
children, | am going to get a 
bunch of dogs. They’re easier 
and they don’t talk back,” Horton 
said. 
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HOROSCOPES 


ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
You do not have to win every battle to win the war 
Aries. Pick your disputes wisely this week and 
you will get others to see your point of view. 





TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 

Be careful of what you promise this week; don't 
over extend yourself to others. You can be there for 
your friends and still have time for yourself. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 

Follow your instincts this week with a new love 
interest. Be impulsive and take chances. This is the 
time to get what you want. 


CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 

Now is the time to make amends with enemies and 
long lost friends. Get in touch with people you 
have not talked to in a long time. They will be 
delighted to hear from you. 


LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 

This is a week for financial and academic success 
for you. Luckily, you will put little effort into 
work and get a lot out of it. 


VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 

Don’t let someone important slip away from you 
now. You know that. you are-stubborn when in 
comes to relationships, but it’s time for you to put 
your feelings out there. Call that special someone. 


LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 

Organize your room, your house and your thoughts 
before the end of the year. Now is a time for 
reflection and looking forward to another phase in 
your life. 


SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 

You are excited about a new relationship, but don’t 
rush into something serious too quickly. You are 
especially emotional this week so make an extra 
effort to try and be a bit more rational. 


SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 

Get your holiday shopping and other tedious chores 
out of the way now. You will be thinking about 
others this week, which makes those holiday gifts 
extra special for the people you care about. 


CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 

Watch what you say around others this week. A 
thoughtless comment could hurt someone close to 
you. 


AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 

You are incredibly stressed this week but who 
could blame you with the worry of finals and the 
holidays just around the corner. Just remember, 
this is only a small minor fragment of time in your 
life. 


PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 

Although you don’t always realize it, people look 
up to you. Make an extra effort to make a good 
example for others and show that you care. 
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Fad diets and the weight loss frenzy 


With so much media focus on body image and being 
healthy, what is the consumer’s best bet? 


By Emily Heffernan 
Staff Writer 


The weight loss industry is 
making about $50 billion right 
now, said Candace Polzella, the 
on-campus nutritionist at St. 
Michael’s. According to 
Polzella, dieting has a large 
impact on people everywhere and 
we are constantly being sold the 
newest diets. 

“We’ve been told our bodies 
have to look a certain way,” she 
said. “The diets don’t work, the 
diet fails and we blame ourselves 
and then we go out and buy 
another diet.” 

Two diets popular now are 
the Atkins and South Beach diets. 

“They are both low carb, in 
general,” she said. 

Polzella said that these diets 
are mainly a fad. She said she has 
heard more talk about the Atkins 
diet and that people are also gen- 
erally just cutting down on their 
carbohydrate intake as well. 

When Polzella was in col- 
lege, the big diet at the time was 
the Atkins diet, but now it has 
really come full circle she said. 
One problem with the Atkins diet 
is it is hard to stay on for a long 
period of time, Polzella-said.. It’s 
been very appealing to people 
because of it’s fast results, she 
added. 

The diet is difficult because it 
can affect a person in several 
other ways than just their body 
image, she said. 

“Tt really can limit your social 
eating,” Polzella said. 

This diet may be hard for 
people because they are faced 
with everyday situations like 
birthday parties or going out to 
eat that make it a tough diet to 
follow, Polzella said. The diet 


Centennial 
Opening 
Convocation 


““We’ve been told our 
bodies have to look a 
certain way.” 


Candace Polzella, 
campus nutrionist 


can also be very costly, and ulti- 
mately may lead to bad eating 
habits. 

“When people restrict some- 
thing,” she said, “for a lot of peo- 
ple, it can trigger over eating.” 

This can occur when a person 
decides to go off the diet and then 
begins eating carbohydrates 
again. In many cases, the weight 
will come right back. 

The Atkins diet can also 


affect a person mentally, Polzella: 


said. 

“Carbohydrates are a main 
source of energy for people,” she 
said, noting that the lack of the 
major food group in a diet can 
also affect a person’s ability to 
concentrate well. 

Sophomore Courtney 
McGrane said diets can be a pos- 


itive thing, as long as there is a , 
good balance of exercise and 


healthy dieting. 

“T think dieting is good, if 
you are determined to lose 
weight and if you do it the right 
way,” she said. 

McGrane said she has recent- 
ly noticed more students dieting 
on campus, which could be to 
prepare for the upcoming holiday 
season. 

“You go to the gym and it’s 
always packed. People are really 
concerned about it,” she said, 
referring to the desire to look fit. 


McGrane decided to try the 
Atkins diet a couple of weeks ago 
after she was assigned to write a 
research paper on the topic. 
While researching the diet, she 
said her original beliefs changed 
and she no longer thought it was 
impossible for her to follow it 
because of her love for carbohy- 
drates. 

“If you’re ready to do it and 
you want to do it, then it’s pretty 
easy. I’m really used to it now,” 
she said. 

During the day, McGrane 
says she is satisfied after eating, 
isn’t hungry between meals, and 
doesn't particularly miss eating 
carbohydrates. Overall, she said, 
the Atkins diet is easy to follow 
once you get past the first few 
weeks. 

The large number of college 
students dieting could be because 
of their busy lifestyles, senior 
Mike Payne said. 

“They don’t necessarily have 
time to put into exercise so they 
might diet,” he said. 

Payne said the Atkins and 
South Beach diets both are 
unhealthy because of the 
amounts of fat and protein a per- 
son is eating. 

2 They lest welapt ia, it 
doesn’t, necessarily mean Was 
the best thing in the long run,” he 
said. 

Polzella agreed with Payne. 

“If people want to follow it 
that’s their choice. I never rec- 
ommend it,” Polzella said about 
dieting. 

Polzella believes that the path 
to maintaining your weight is 
best achieved through a balance 
of nutrients, moderate activity, 
stress management and rest | play 
a major role. 

“Don’t ‘diet. 


Januar 23, 2003 ... 
at 4.00p.m. | 
Saint Michbael’s Chapel 


Buffet Dinner with Trustees following Conveastion in 
the Green Mountain Dining Hall 
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Diets don’t - 


PF 


By Kate Hartnett 
Features Editor 


As she watched her fellow 
classmate passed out in a chair 
and being carried away by securi- 
ty, first-year student Laura Harris 
realized she had a higher toler- 


ance than most freshmen on cam- ° 


pus. 

“T guess I drank a fair amount 
in high school so I have an 
advantage, but I don’t think most 


people understand how much 


Aas 


said. 

“I don’t think it’s any differ- 
ent from other colleges, and I 
have a good time, but it’s almost 
like if you don’t drink, you don’t 
do anything,” Harris said. 

Act One 

Security took the passed out 
freshman girl to Burlington’s Act 
One, where she could safely 
sleep off the effects of the alcohol 
while being monitored by profes- 
sionals. 

“Act One is basically volun- 
tary detox,” employee Joel 
Rosinsky said. 

“It is a place where you can 
safely withdraw from alcohol and 
other drugs in a safe environment 
and sometimes with the help of 
drugs such as Valium to prevent 
seizures,’ Rosinsky said. 

Although Act One is consid- 
ered “voluntary,” students on 
campus can be taken to Act One 
by security even if they don’t 
want to go. When students are 
taken to Act One and are hostile 
or not willing to cooperate, they 
can be taken to jail, also known 
as "the drunk tank.” 

“When we send drunken stu- 
dents off campus, our intention is 
not to send them to jail,” Security 
Director Peter Soons said. 

“We just want those students 
to be supervised, and we can’t be 
held responsible for the students 
who binge drink and could possi- 
bly hurt themselves.” 

What is binge drinking? 

Binge drinking has been 
defined as five drinks in a sitting 
for males and four in a sitting for 
females. That number is proba- 


drinking really goes on here,” she | 
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Students and authorities 
explain the truth behind 
college campus social scene 


“If you don’t drink, 
you don’t do any- 
thing.” 


Laura Harris, 
first-year student 


bly surprisingly low to many stu- 
dents. 


“I know that they define bing- ~) 


ing as a certain set amount of 
drinks in a sitting for men and 
women, but I consider binge 
drinking as drinking a lot in a 
short amount of time for the pur- 
pose of getting drunk. You see it 
a lot on campus when there are 
dances. Students drink a large 
amount of alcohol before and 
after the dance, and then we see 
many problems that are alcohol 
driven,” Soons said. 

Rosinsky agreed with Soons, 
but also said most of those who 
are taken to Act One are fresh- 
men. 

“T would say binge drinking 
is probably 10-20 drinks in a 
night, but it can also be consid- 
ered drinking that is just sporadic 
and excessive,” Rosinsky said. 

“You see it mostly with fresh- 
man. They have no tolerance, 
alcohol is easy to get, and they 
basically have no idea what the 
hell they’re doing.” 

Why binge? 

Although it is widely known 
that drinking is a large part of the 
social scene that occurs on col- 
lege campuses, why does it seem 
that so many students have to 
drink so excessively to the point 
of “binging”? 

“T think it has a lot to do with 
the fact that there just isn’t that 
much else to do up here,” 
Rosinsky said. “I went to college 
in Vermont for a few years and 
then I went to college in New 
York City for a few years, and | 
found that there’s just a whole lot 
more to do in a place like New 
York. You don’t have to drink to 
have fun when you have other 
options,” he said. 
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Sheryl Sukolsky 

It has also been suggested 
that the United States has a high- 
er overall drinking problem 
because of the higher drinking 
age compared to other countries. 

“In Europe you don’t have 
this problem of binge drinking,” 
Amanda Mitchell from Act One 
said. 

“Having a glass of wine or 
two with dinner is acceptable for 
a 13-year old in European coun- 
tries. It shows children that alco- 
hol is not forbidden, and it is also 
not considered cool to go out and 
get wasted with your friends and 
act like an idiot,” Mitchell said. 

Mitchell said that because 
you are given this sudden power 
to drink when you are 21, kids 
want to take advantage of it and 
they end up abusing that power. 

What does binge drink- 
ing lead to? 

While it may seem to students 








that drinking with friends does 
not lead to anything dangerous, 
Rosinsky strongly disagrees. He 
says that besides all the health 
risks associated with drinking, it 
can also lead to serious social 
problems that affect students as 
well the community. 

“One of the scariest problems 
associated with the binge drink- 
ing that occurs on college cam- 
puses is it’s connection with date 
rape and sexual assault,” 
Rosinsky said. 

“Right now there is a major 
problem with date rape on the 
UVM campus that is being 
hushed by the college,” he said 

“The problem is that the girls 
don’t want to report it because 
they feel stupid, embarrassed and 
out of control. They just want to 
forget about,” Rosinsky said. 

But University of Vermont 
senior Peter Murphy wants peo- 
ple to know that it is a stereotype 





Photo by 


that all college guys are simply 
beer guzzling boys only interest- 
ed in girls, partying and sports. 

“Yes, I am in a fraternity and 
we do throw parties, drink beer 
and have fun, but that’s not all we 
do,” Murphy said. 

“People don’t realize that we 
raise tons of money for charities 
and we work really hard, he said. 
“Most of us are in the top half of 
the business school and already 
have jobs lined up for after grad- 
uation. Most of us work hard and 
partying is how we reward our- 
selves and release tension,” he 
said. 

Now what? 

It isn’t likely that college kids 
are going to stop drinking heavi- 
ly or that the drinking age in the 
United States will be lowered. 
Whether it is drinking, working, 
playing sports or dancing around 
a pole, students are going to do 
what they want for years to come. 
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New library in full Bloom 


After years of 
development, St. 
Michael’s makes 
room for famous 
scholar’s library 

of manuscripts 


By Craig Hagedorn 
Staff Writer 


There were many times when 
the reality of a relatively 
unknown small Catholic college 
receiving the complete works of 
renowned literary critic Harold 
Bloom was both enticing and 
doubtful. 

After Bloom’s intent to endow 
his personal library containing 
more than 25,000 volumes to St. 
Michael’s College was made 
known, it was clear that the col- 
lege could not house the enor- 
mous amount of work in any 
existing building on campus. 

Bloom announced his intention 
in a letter to long-time friend and 
former student, then- professor of 
English John Reiss, in February 
1999. 

The project spent the next. few 
years on the back burner of the 
college’s campaign, eventually 
prompting Reiss to speak with 
President Marc vanderHeyden 
about the immediate need to “do 
something” as a way to demon- 
strate to Bloom that they were 
indeed serious about building a 
new facility for his work. 

~“T spent a good deal of time 
nagging (vanderHeyden),” Reiss 
said with a laugh. “I told him that 
if we didn’t do something or get 
going on it within the next year, it 
just wouldn’t look good and per- 
haps worry (Bloom).” 

Many questions arose sur- 
rounding the reasons the Sterling 
Professor at Yale had chosen 
such a small institution over Ivy 
League goliaths like Harvard and 
Cornell, or even NYU, where he 
also lectures occasionally. Most 
of the answers lie in the friend- 
ship between Bloom and Reiss. 

“Bloom’s relationship with 
John Reiss has two components: 
the first being a loving friend- 
ship, and the other as a profes- 
sional relationship, or a col- 
league,” said Nathaniel Lewis, a 
professor of English at St. 
Michael’s whose father had 
known Bloom since their early 
days together at Yale. 

Reiss met and became friends 
with Bloom in 1977 during the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities Summer Seminar 
“Poetic Influence and Poetic 
Tradition” taught by Bloom at 
Yale. 

“During that seminar, Bloom 
and I met in conference to discuss 
the essay I was writing, an essay 
which eventually was published 
as ‘Emily Dickenson's Self- 


Reliance,” Reiss said. 

“During that conference, 
Bloom asked me about my fami- 
ly — I had moved with my wife 


and five of our seven children’ 


down to New Haven for the 
eight-week seminar. Harold and I 
spent much of our conference 
talking about my family.” 

The two kept in touch’ with 
each other, mostly through letters 
Reiss would write without the 
expectation of — responses. 
Roughly two out of three times, 
Bloom would write back. 

“One of the many things that 
make Bloom so special,” said 
Director of Durick Library 
Joanne Schneider, “is the fact 
that he is not only an accom- 
plished literary critic, but also 
the mentor of so many American 
authors.” 

Schneider said that early con- 
ceptual drawings show that the 
library would contain a large 
glass display case surrounded by 
a reading room. The display 
would be humidified and temper- 
ature-controlled. 

She also spoke of the impor- 
tance of having the opportunity to 
display original letters Bloom has 
written to authors and poets over 
the years. 

“It’s a rare thing. Usually crit- 
ics are antagonists toward 
authors,” she said. “Bloom is not 
like that at all.” 

Bloom was raised as an 
Orthodox Jew in the Bronx by his 
Russian parents and didn’t learn 
to speak English until he attended 
public school. He received a full 
scholarship to Cornell at 17 and 
has since secured his place as the 
world’s greatest living literary 
critic. 

He now declares himself a 
practicing Gnostic and has had 
many religious discussions with 
Reiss. 


‘He had a renewed 
happiness in him that 
I had not seen before. 

He was reinvigorat- 
ed.’ 


John Reiss, former student 
of Bloom and professor of 
English 


In an interview with The 
National Catholic-Reporter, he 
said, “I am not Catholic. I am 
Jewish, and John Reiss and I 
don’t see eye-to-eye on spiritual 
matters, but we agree to disagree 
in a friendly kind of way,” he 
said. 

Another reason Bloom warmed 
to the idea of leaving his manus- 
cipts at St. Michael’s was his 
other long-standing connection 
with the English department: his 
deep friendship with Lewis’ 
father. 

The two met as young col- 
leagues at Yale in 1960 and 
remained close 
father’s death a year and a half 
ago. 

“Harold and my father were 
very dear friends. He has known 
me since I was born and was an 
uncle figure throughout my 
whole life,” said Lewis, whose 
family recently spent 
Thanksgiving with Bloom and 
his family in New Haven, Conn. 

When Lewis interviewed 
Bloom last summer for a college 
magazine article written by pro- 
fessor William Marquess, he 
asked Bloom the question that 
had been asked countless times 
and had been on everyone’s mind 
since the project went public: 
Why St. Michael’s? 


until Lewis’ 





“He was determined to find a 
liberal arts college devoted to the 
vision he shared in his commit- 
ment to humanistic sacrifice,” 
Lewis said, “Most major univer- 
sities today. don’t. share. that 
vision: the devotion to art and 
beauty.” 

Shortly after Bloom wrote his 
letter in February 1999 announc- 
ing the intent, he and Reiss 
remained out of contact for a 
brief time, during which a pro- 
posed change in state law regard- 
ing titles and government estate 
taxes posed in affecting Bloom’s 
decision of making a donation to 
any college or institution. 

“Bloom needed to make a large 
gift to offset future estate taxes 
for his children,” Reiss said. 
“There was a-brief time there 
when it looked like the laws 
would change and he wouldn’t 
need to make that gift to reassure 
the security for his children.” 

Bloom has two sons, Daniel 
and David, both of whom suffer 
from mental illnesses. Just prior 
to Bloom’s letter to Reiss in 
1999, his attorneys advised him 
to give his collection to an insti- 
tution of higher learning to avoid 
burdening his sons with a hefty 
estate tax. 

The 73, Bloom had expressed 
health concerns at the time and in 
a letter to Reiss spoke of his need 
to undergo open-heart surgery. 

This and growing concerns for 
his children’s health were what 
Reiss attributed as the over- 
whelming reasons for the timeli- 
ness of his choice. 

As it turned out, the laws did 
not change. After a successful 
surgery, Bloom’s health and com- 
mitment to St. Michael’s College 
seemed restored and unwavering. 

“He had a renewed happiness 
in him I had not seen before,” 
Reiss said. “He was reinvigorat- 
ed.” 


Photo courtesy of John Reiss 
World-renowned critic Harold Bloom at John Reiss’ home in Essex, Vt. in 1998. The year he lectured and received an honorary degree at St. 
Michael’s College. 


However, when vander- 
Heyden announced the construc- 
tion of the Harold Bloom. 
Reading Room and told Reiss a 
new building could be completed 


_ within..the. next, twaz-torsthgee noil 


years, they got an unexpected | 
response from Bloom. q 

“Bloom tends to be very shy to 
the public,” vanderHeyden said. 
“He wrote to me a few years ago 
confirming his interest in leaving . 
his legacy here, until very recent- 
ly did not want to go public with 
it. When we finally did, it created 
a stimulus among alumni and 
others.” : 

Reiss spoke about the stimulus 
and the effect it had on the aging 
writer. é 

“| think when we told him this ~ 
would be done in the near future, | 
it really scared the heck out of 
him,” Reiss said. “He wasn’t fin- 
ished with his career by any ~ 
means and wanted to continue 
teaching at Yale. | had toreassure 
him and told him ‘We won’t rush 
things, we won’t rush you". = 

VanderHeyden insisted that 
progress remaini at its slow but 
ultimately dtermined pace tonto 
make Bloom feel:more at ease. 

“Bloom is inhis seventies and) 
anytime you leave your own ~ 
legacy behind for someone, you — 
begin to think about your own 
mortality,” vanderHeyden said. 
“I’m sure you (students) may find 
that hard to comprehend but can ~ 
imagine how it must be to accept 
the fact that (this) is part of the 
process.” ie tihd) a 

Reiss recalled Bloom’s uneasi- 
ness with understanding and 
warm humor. . 

“He’s a great worrier,” Reiss 
said, “but Mare was right to not 
rush things in the beginning.” 


Continued on Page 11 
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in 1998. 


Bloom in a promotional poster for his lecture in McCarthy Arts Center 





BLOOM: His gift 
to St. Michael’s 


Continued from Page 10 


VanderHeyden and his col- 
leagues certainly have nothing to 
worry about financially after an 

-anonymous donation of $5 mil- 


lion the’ largest of in the school’s’ 


history, was made to build the 
Bloom library. 

“Like any negotiation, there 
were challanges,” Lewis said. 
“but there was never a dark point, 
and if anything, it was a chal- 
lenge that had a happy ending.” 


Reiss credited vanderHeyden, 
Lewis and a slew of others from 
the college who have handled 
every misstep, delay and blessing 
with great professionalism. 

“T’m the one who got him here, 
but they’re the ones responsible 
for making this happen,” Reiss 
said. “They’re the real story.” 

“We’re a few years 
away, vanderHeyden said. “but I 
hope it comes to be’and I hope its 
ending is a happy one.” 





‘Let’s All Kill Constance’ is a silly, 
confusing letdown 


By Nicholos Wethington 
Iowa State Daily 
(Iowa State U.) 


AMES, Iowa — “It was a dark 
and stormy night. Is that one way 
to catch your reader?” This is ° 
how Ray Bradbury begins his 
most recent novel, “Let’s All Kill 
Constance.” 

On the aforementioned stormy 
night in Venice, Calif., Constance 
Rattigan bangs on the bungalow 
door of the novel’s unnamed 
hero. 

She is scared out of her wits 
and is soaking wet. She manages 
to produce the sources of her ter- 
ror — her old address book with 
her name and the names of some 
of her friends circled in red with 


crucifixes next to them and an 


aged phone book, both mysteri- 
ously mailed to her. 

Constance, an actress 
approaching her golden years, 
and the narrator, a writer, inter- 
pret the books as “Books of the 
Dead.” Constance disappears 
during the night, and the writer 
embarks on a bumpy ride to track 
her down and figure out the 
meaning and origin of the two 
books. 

The hero calls his friend and 
unwilling sidekick, a disgruntled 
man aptly named Crumley, to 
chauffeur him around in a beat-— 
up jalopy. They visit Constance’s 
ex-husband, an old hermit on top 
of a mountain who stockpiles old 
copies of newspapers, and go to 
see Queen Califia, a large and 
eccentric psychic. - 

Crumley and the narrator end 


Review 


up repeatedly at Grauman’s, a 
broken-down movie theater in 
which Constance’s father resides, 
as the former projectionist still 
holed up in his now-defunct pro- 
jection room. 

In the course of solving the 
mystery, the sleuth writer enlists 
the help of other friends, a sar- 
castic and wise blind man named 
Henry and an angry German 
director named Fritz Wong. As 
the people with circled names 
start actually dying, in a topsy- 
turvy fashion they stumble their 
way toward the unexpected 
answer to the mystery surround- 
ing Constance Rattigan. 

“Let’s All Kill Constance” has 
its moments: The character of 
Crumley is oddly hilarious and 
the plotline is completely unpre- 
dictable, even surprising; howev- 
er, the book is largely a letdown. 

I had no clue as to the motiva- 
tions of any of the characters, the 
hero included. They seem to be 
risking life and limb out of sheer 
lack of anything else better to do. 
The characters themselves are 
only half-baked, as Bradbury’s 
lack of characterization left me 
with but a modicum of insight 
into who I was reading about. 

Bradbury attempts to make the 
novel sarcastic and biting, but it 
comes off as merely silly. Take 
the conversational tone between 
Crumley and the main character: 
“*You’re beginning to sound a lot 
like me,’ Crumley said. “'God 
help me, I hope not. I mean —’ 


‘It’s okay. You'll never be 
Crumley, just like I'll never be 
Jules Verne Junior.’” Their bitter 
rapport is comical only because it 
is awkward and inconsistent; 
rather than providing comic relief 
it only adds to the confusion of 
the novel. 

Though the plot is unpre- 
dictable, it is also confusing. The 
characters are led to a number of 
strange places containing even 
stranger characters, but why they 
are led there is not always evi- 
dent. 

The characters seem to be 
operating in a vacuum — the set- 
ting of the story is never devel- 
oped to where the reader can 
imagine any sort of surroundings. 
For instance, the jalopy in which 
Crumley and the narrator are 
cavorting around in is never 
described as anything but “the 
jalopy.” 

In his attempts to be stylisti- 
cally innovative, Bradbury fails, 
and does so at the expense of 
shortchanging his audience. 
“Let’s All Kill Constance” is a 
half-hearted (at best) endeavor at 
a sarcastic screwball whodunit, 
but it falls drastically short of the 
mark. 

Given the original and cre- 
ative works that Bradbury has 
produced in the past, such as 
“Fahrenheit 451° and “The 
Martian Chronicles,” I found — 
‘Let’s All Kill Constance” to be 
extremely disappointing. 


— U-Wire 





By James Eppler 
University Daily 
(Texas Tech U.) 


LUBBOCK, Texas — Ben 
Affleck does not need his memo- 
ry jogged. The 31-year-old actor 
and Academy Award-winning 
_ screenwriter knows — exactly 
where he has been and where he 
AS MOINS. oe oe te ; 
__ With a long history in the the- 
ater dating back to his high 
school years, Affleck said his 
experiences on the stage have 





helped: to prepare him for his ‘ 


work on the bigscreen. 
“I’ve probably been in 80 plays 
or something like that,” Affleck 
said. “In some ways, those are 
my best memories in terms of 

~ being an actor.” 
He also has developed impor- 
- tant relationships with certain 
_ filmmakers throughout his career 
_ that have helped continue to mold 
him as an. actor, namely his 

“Chasing Amy” director. 

“I have to say that the person 
that I’ve probably learned the 
most from is Kevin Smith,” 
Affleck said. “We’ve had such a 
_ long history of working together. 
He has more of an insight into me 


en 3 


Ben Affleck reflects on career path 


and the kind of acting I’m doing 
because he has experience with 
me. That relationship, and its 
continuing nature, probably in 
some ways make it the most sat- 
isfying and important relation- 
ship that I have with a filmmak- 
er. 

In his new film, “Paycheck,” 
opening Dec. 25, Affleck had the 
chance to work with a filmmaker 
he has admired for years: Hong 


-Kong action director John Woo. 


“T really felt like it was an 
honor to work with John Woo,” 
he said. “I’ve been a big fan of 


his since his early Hong Kong 


movies, ‘Hard Boiled’ and ‘The 
Killer,’ and have continued to 
watch his work, ‘Mission 
Impossible 2’ and ‘Face/Off.’ 
Ultimately, I just wanted to be 
available to him to do whatever 
he wanted so that John could 
make exactly the movie he want- 
ed to make. I think that John sees 
movies as a choreographed dance 
between the actor and the cam- 
era.” 

Woo’s “dances,” however, 
demand much in terms of stunt 
work. Affleck said he tried to do 
as much of his own stunt work as 


possible. 


Interview 


“T feel like if you’re an actor 
and you’re going to do these 
movies, part of your job is to do 
as much of the stunts as you can, 


just for the sake of authenticity. I 


think it really takes you out of the 
movie when you realize that 
there's a stuntman there,” he said. 

“Paycheck” was adapted for 
the screen from a novel by Phillip 
K. Dick, who is also the source: 
writer behind such’ films as 
“Blade Runner” and “Minority 
Report.” In the film, Affleck 
plays a reverse engineer who is 
hired for large sums of money to 
dismantle machinery and rebuild 
it for improvent. The only catch 
is that he has his memory erased. 
of any work he has done after the 
fact. 

But when he wakes up one 
day, he discovers that he has for- 
feited his paycheck for his last 
job and is being hunted by his 
former employers. He must try to 
tap into his memory to remember 
what he did and how he can save 
himself. Affleck said he was able 
to find similarities between his 
own experiences and his charac- 


ter’s. 

“With this character, in some 
ways, there was stuff that was 
much closer and more accessible 
for me to tap into. For one thing, 
I’ve always been kind of interest- 
ed in computers. Affleck said the 
character has other traits, as well. 

“Tn other ways, he’s a guy who 
basically trades in some of his 
quality of his life for the sake of 
his work,” he said. “That was 
something that I could identify 
with, too, in that dilemma. The 
memory of his work is erased, 
and in my case it’s more subtle in 
that it just involves a lack of pri- 
vacy and lack of anonymity. | 
think that one of the most helpful 
things in preparing for a role is 
finding things in your own life 
that evoke similar feelings that 
the character is experiencing.” 

So if Affleck were to have 
some of his memory wiped away, 
which one memory of his own 
life would he want to keep, and 
which would he want erased? 

“It would be really difficult to 
choose only one memory that I 
could keep,” Affleck said. “It 
would probably be a memory that 
included my family and my close 
friends that I grew up with so that 


I would still understand who I am 
and where I came from and 
what’s important.” 

Affleck did not narrow down 
any memories he would choose 
to erase. 

“In terms of memories I would 
like erased, I’m tempted to say 
quite a few,” he laughed. “But 
really, the truth is, I think that the 
good experiences we have as well 
as the adverse ones make us who 
we are. So I think that any nega- 
tive or difficult experience I went 
through that I’d want to forget 
would only serve to make me a 
less strong and certainly a less 
interesting person.” 

Looking toward the future, 
Affleck said he will continue to 
pursue diversity in the roles he 
chooses to play. 

“It’s absolutely a conscious 
effort on my part to do diverse 
stuff,” he said. “One of my goals 
is I want to be able to look back 
on my career and say that I was 
able to successfully do a lot of 
different genres. I think that that's 
one of my greatest assets, and | 
hope one of the things that will 
keep me working for a while.” 


— U-Wire 
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Battle of the microbrews 


Vermonters’ taste for fine ales boosts local beer makers 


By Matt DeLuca 
Staff Writer 


The beer industry in Vermont 
might be bigger than meets the 
eye. 

The state is home to more 
than 20 breweries and brewpubs. 
Whether it’s a lager, a robust ale, 
a tangy porter or a heavy stout, 
beer connoisseurs are bound to 
find a locally brewed product to 
satisfy their taste. 

Today, according to the 
Vermont Brewers Association, 
the Vermont brewing industry 
has found its place in the state’s 
economy by employing hundreds 
of workers and generating steady 
tax revenue for the state. 

“I’d say that in about four out 
of five trips to the store, Ill buy 
some kind of Vermont beer,” jun- 
ior Brian Patterson said. “The 
local brands just taste better and 
are worth the extra bills.” 

Magic Hat, located off U.S. 7 
on Bartlett Road in South 
Burlington, was established in 
1994 by longtime friends Bob 
Johnson and Alan Newman of the 
Burlington area. 

Magic Hat creates Number 9, 
Blind Faith, Fat Angel and 


Humble Patience year-round and. 


also brews seasonal beers. 

Magic Hat has set itself apart 
from other Vermont breweries by 
its alternative marketing and 
labeling. 

“Before they started the com- 
pany, Alan and Bob went out 
West and toured 33 breweries in 
10 days,” said Kerri Uranga, 
Magic Hat spokesperson. “They 
realized that they all had the same 
type of image so they really 
wanted to act differently. Every 
thing we do, whether it’s a festi- 
val or promotional event, we try 


to do it in a real unique and dis- 
tinctive manner.” 

The brewery itself is an 
example of Magic Hat’s unique 
style. From the outside, it looks 
like an abandoned warehouse. 
The door is out back and is paint- 
ed black with neon green stars 
and moons. The dimly lit interi- 
or is full of mysterious and fes- 
tive artwork such as a giant papi- 
er-mache pig and a big, evil- 
looking Santa Claus. 

The brewery has tours, taste 
samples and a gift shop. 

Another —- Vermont-crafted 
beer comes from the Long Trail 
Brewing Co. off Vermont 100A 
in Bridgewater Corners. The 
company began in 1989 under the 
direction of Andy Pherson, now 
the president and brew master. 
Long Trail is best known for its 
“Family of Fine Ales,” four year- 
round beers and three seasonals. 

Long Trail Ale was the first 
beer introduced by Long Trail 
and is Vermont’s most popular 
local beer. 

- Junior Faith Hubert occasion- 
ally buys a six-pack of Long 
Trail. 

“I’m not really a dark beer 
drinker, but every so often I like 
to sip on Long Trails,” Hubert 
said. “It’s got a fresh taste and is 


‘relaxing to drink.” 
Year-round brews are Long | 


Trail IPA, an India pale ale, 
Double Bag, which boasts a 7.2 
percent alcohol content, and Hit 
the Trail, a brown . ale. 
Blackbeary Wheat comes in the 
summer, Harvest and Hibernator 
in the fall. 

Senior Ryan Bulger said he 
loves Blackbeary Wheat. 

“It’s delicious,” Bulger said. 
“It’s just got a great taste.” 

The brewery is open for pub 





Photos by Matt DeLuca 


In addition to its unique beer, Magic Hat Brewery has unique decor. 





Vermont beers run the spectrum from ales to porters. 


fare and beer and has a gift shop. 

Pherson said his establish- 
ment is unlike 90 percent of the 
breweries in North America. The 
brewery is a “very, very self-con- 
tained facility, which is very 
unique. We have our own water 
supply, which comes from local 
wells, and all of the waste is 
recycled and treated right here on 
site.” 

Middlebury’s Otter Creek 
Brewing Co., which opened in 
1991, is another self-sustained 
establishment. The company is 
owned by the Wolaver family, 
which also brews Wolaver’s 
Certified Organic Ales and it 
strives for a farmer-to-brewer 
relationship that benefits farm 
communities through self-sus- 


tainable facili- 
ties. 

Otter Creek 
has three year- 
round brews 
and three spe- 
cialty brews. 
The year- 
rounders are 
Copper Ale, 
Pale Ale and 
Stovepipe 
Porter. Copper 
Ale is Otter Creek’s most suc- 
cessful product. and it received 
the gold at the 2003 Great 
American Beer Festival. 

Vermont Lager, Alpine Ale 
and Oktoberfest are the current 
seasonals available. 


Beers by Otter Creek can be - 


found in stores as far down the 
East Coast as North Carolina, in 
the Midwest, and also in 
California, Oregon, and 
Washington. Wolaver’s Organic 
Ales are even distributed in some 
parts of Japan. The Otter Creek 
brewing facility is located off 
Exchange Street near U.S. 7. 
Other local breweries include 
the Rock Art Brewery in 
Morrisville and Trout River 


Brewing Co. in Lyndonville. 
Rock Art has four ales and one 
porter available, while Trout 
River has three ales, a stout and 
an IPA on tap. 

“Trout River’s Rainbow Red 
Ale is really good,” junior Cathy 
DesRoches said. “It’s not too 
heavy and has an awesome flavor 
to it. I would drink it all the time 
if I could.” 

Patterson is a frequent buyer 
of Rock Ale growlers. 

“Rock Art is by far my 
favorite Vermont beer,” Patterson 
said. “The Whitetail Ale is maga 
nificent. I love it.” 

Many. restaurants and vob | 
also feature homemade brews. 
The Vermont Pub & Brewery, 
Three Needs and the Shed 
Brewery and Restaurant in Stowe | 
have their own atmosphere and 
self-brewed beverages. 

The Vermont Pub & 
Brewery, on College Street in 
Burlington is celebrating its 15th. 
anniversary. 

VPB has an extensive menu 
and a variety of brewed beers on 
tap. When asked what beer is” 
most popular, VPB brewer Greg 
Noonan says that it re close 
to a draw. 

“There are two beers that are 
always neck and neck,” Noonan 
said. “We have (Burly. Trish Ale 
‘that’s a pretty mild, ‘malty beer, | 
and a Bombay Grab I.P.A that Ss 
insanely hoppy.” 

People can expect the same- 
commitment to fresh brew mak- 
ing from’ most. Vermont brew- 
pubs, Noonan said. 

“We're all here for the same 
thing and that’s brewing quality 
beer,” he said. 


i 





Public art hits the streets, the city and fields - 


By Gary Jeanfaivre 
Staff Writer 


For visitors to the Burlington 
area, two giant whales’ tails pro- 
truding from an ocean of green 
grass might seem strange. But 
for residents the whales’ tails 
have become part of the land- 
scape. The whales’ tails, visible 
one mile north of Exit 12 on 
Interstate 89, are certainly a 
unique piece of art, but they are 
not the only art found outside. 
Jim Sardonis created the whales’ 
tails and other pieces in the area, 
including an ammonite sculpture 
at Technology Park, where the 
whales’ tails are. He said art has 
been displayed outside through- 
out human history. 

Sardonis referred to ancient 
civilizations like those of the 
Egyptians, Greeks and American 
Indians as pioneers in outside art. 
He said the pyramids, stone 
structures and totem poles are 
examples of art that was created 
to be outdoors for the community 






to see and enjoy. 

These ancient artists have 
affected Sardonis’ work in a 
number of ways, including its 
content and intent. Like the 
art in the ancient civilizations, 
having his work outside is a 
way to bring the community 
together around a common 
interest. 

“T like to get people gather- 
ing around my work,” he said. 

Soon the St. Michael’s com- 
munity will gather around one of 
Sardonis’ sculptures. Next year, 
as part of a centennial celebra- 
tion, Sardonis is bringing his tal- 
ents to the college in the form of 
a seven-foot statue of St. 
Michael. 

The statue will be made from 
Vermont granite and will be a tra- 
ditional rendition of the college’s 
patron saint, Sardonis said. 
Granite is the best material to use 
because it is impervious to harsh 
weather like acid rain. Marble 
and bronze are not weatherproof, 
and require 


maintenance every six months or 
so, Sardonis said. 

The statue of St. Michael will 
also be mounted on a base that 
will serve as seating. Sardonis 
has started the statue and will be 
finished in time for the college’s 


centennial celebration in 
September. 

While Sardonis said he is 
excited about the statue of St. 
Michael, he normally sculpts 
forms that are more connected to 
the environment. 

He said there is an intercon- 
nection between all living things, 
and that people must be careful 
about what they do because their 


actions impact the 
world. 

“It’s a small 
world,” he said. 
“We’re all in it 
together.” 

Trish Tchume, program coor- 
dinator for Americorps Volun 
teers in Service to America and 

First Response Team program 

coordinator at the Burlington 

Community Justice Center, 
coordinates projects to clean 
graffiti and paint murals on walls 
and traffic boxes around down- 
town. 

Tchume said the murals were 
painted in hopes of preventing 
the reoccurrence of graffiti, but 
they also add to the beauty of 
Burlington. 

To further the preventive 
measures, graffiti offenders have 
participated in painting the 
murals as a way of redirecting 
their interests or talents, she said. 

Two of the murals are painted 
on the back of the Texaco and 
Mobil gas stations on South 


? 
* 
Winooski Avenue, across fro 
City Market. The traffic box 
are located on various corners 
around downtown, such as Main, 
Battery and Pearl streets and Ss. 
Winooski Avenue among others. — 

Recalling an art hop where 
artists displayed their work out- 
side, Tchume said whether peo- 
ple loved or hated the art, they 
were talking about it. 

“Art outside can be a tool to 
build communities,” she said. 
“It’s great.” 

Having come to St. Michael’s 
from Houston, Texas, Alexander 
Cavanagh recalled a great deal of 
art in the city. He said there is a 
parade every year in which more 
than 100 sculpted and painted 
cows are exhibited. 

“They can be seen all over the 
place,” he said. “They are all dif- 
ferent. There was even an astro- 
naut cow.” 


Cow image from www.wood- 
landmouse.com/cows/oz. 
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Community Spotlight 





ABOVE AND BEYOND 


arent to 


Parent's Family 


Infant Toddler 


Program works its 
way into the diverse 
families each day. 
For nearly 20 years, 
free services have 
been provided to 
4,000 families with 
a range of 400 con- 


homes and live 
Chittenden Co: 


ditions. 





Twin toddlers Joseph (left) and Parker Soares interact with developmental educator Michelle Lewis. 


The Family Infant Toddler Program supports young children’s needs and the family as a whole 


ith six children and her 
W 74-year-old mother 

sharing two beds under 
the leaking roof of their Milton 
trailer, Tammy Brown is relieved 
to get help from the Family 
Infant Toddler Program. 

Amid the ruckus of two teens, 
four cats, an infant and the TV 
blaring, it is not apparent that 
Tyler has a speech delay. An 
energetic toddler, he turns 3 in 
mid-December. 

Assistance from the Family 
Infant Toddler Program comes in 
the form of visits, play therapy 
and a helping hand. More than 
simply identifying a malady, 
Brown said she learned from sup- 
porting agencies that her son’s 
hearing problem was the root of 
his speech delay. 

“Tyler has made significant 
progress,” Brown said, thanks to 
visits by the Family Infant 
Toddler Program and support 
from the Milton Family 
Community Center. 

Agencies and educators work 
together in an effort to improve 
his communication skills with 
concentration placed on commu- 
nity and family involvement. 

True to Parent to Parent’s 
mission to nurture and support 
families, the organization’s ideol- 
ogy has become a tangible part of 
the entire family’s life. 

Developmental educator 
Michelle Lewis has made weekly 
visits to the Brown home and to 
Tyler’s school for nearly one 
year. 

On-a home visit, Lewis hugs 
Johnny, 1}, while he shares his 
report card, and she encourages 
Kelsey, 13, in her hopes of 
becoming a photographer. 

Though neither Brown nor 
Lewis can. persuade all the chil- 
Ie 


dren to .go to school 


A GVEA 


Lewis’ effort with the older chil- 





i 


Ella, 74, is the only person in the household who has her own bed. 


Stories and photos by 
Jen Butson 


dren in the household has not 


been in vain. 

“She has made a real big dif- 
ference,” Brown said. She said 
her son battles with depression 
and one morning he refused to 
get up to go to school. 

“He would absolutely not go 
to school,” Brown - said. 
“Michelle came right in and 
talked to him, and he got up and 
went to school.” 

Referred to Brown by the 
Milton Family Community 
Center, the Family Infant Toddler 
Program provides resources and 
a helping hand to Brown, 40, 
who alone raises her children and 
cares for her mother, who suf- 
fered a stroke nine years ago. 

In addition to helping the 
children, the Family Infant 
Toddler Program has taken a role 
in helping Brown with doctor 
appointments and recruiting vol- 
unteers to help build their nearly 
finished home -with Habitat for 
Hu 
important as 


that 


care 


providers agencies and 
schools collaborate to best meet 
the needs of our families, Lewis 


said. 





Lewis congratulates Johnny, 11, 
on his report card. 


Lewis collected furniture to 
replace soiled chairs and tables, 
gathered clothing for donations 
and organized for the Browns to 
receive this year’s Thanksgiving 
meal from donations by. IBM 
laborers. 

“They’re very helpful in find 
ing any resource, Brown said. 

By allocating resources and 
care, the Family Infant Toddlet 
Program contributed to the trans- 
formation of this Milton family 
With volunteers and Habitat for 
Humanity, the Brown family wil! 
have a new home by Christmas. 





On a weekly visit, Lewis carries Thanksgiving groceries to the Browns. 


Annual meeting 


ne of Parent to Parent’s 
events to raise aware- 
ness and educate profes- 
sionals on children with spe- 
cial needs was the 14th annu- 
al Partners in Care 
Conference, held on Dec. 4. 
With workshops and 
speeches, more than 290 par- 
ents, professionals, childcare 
providers and government 
officials attended. This year 
marks the highest attendance. 
At varying times, moth- 
ers, representatives, social 
workers and medical students 
could be found laughing or 
crying. 


Theresa Soares, mother of 


twins served by the FITP, 
attended the conference. She 
said that listening to the work 
that. community members 
have done to create the serv- 
ices available today drove her 


to tears — of happmess. 





Soares went to the 
Partners in Care Conference 
to learn educational tech- 
niques and programs, but also 
to be with other parents who 
can relate to parenting chil- 
dren with special needs and 
rights. 

“Going 
to the confer- / 
ence makes it | 
seem a little | 
more normal 
when you're | 
surrounded | 
by people 


with similar 





Situation 

Soares said 
“I went toda’ 
to meet new Fon 


people and 5 AGNETE 


Urganizations like Kids on the Biock, Partners in Adventure and 
Vermont Adaptive Ski and Sports place exhibits at the conference. 





Ar 


By Gary Jeanfaivre 
Staff Writer 


For seriously ill children, pro- 
fessional artists and even the 
novice, art can be a fun and cre- 
ative way to ease stress. Whether 
doodling in a notebook, painting 
on canvas or wheel-throwing, 
people are beginning to take 
notice of the benefits that art pro- 
vides. 

Heather Driscoll, program 
coordinator of the Art from the 
Heart and Foster Art Programs 
run by Burlington City Arts, said 
painting has been a way for chil- 
dren at Fletcher Allen Health 
Care to express themselves dur- 
ing their hospital stay. 

Driscoll said the children 
may be in the hospital for varying 
reasons, such as a broken arm or 
chemotherapy treatment. 
Participating in the Art from the 
Heart Program has allowed these 
children a temporary escape from 
their current environment, 
Driscoll said. 

The Foster Art Program is a 


ne sept, 22522001; “the 

Soares family gave birth 

to twin boys. But while 
families rejoiced for their first- 
borns in the hospital’s nursery, 
doctors informed Theresa that 
her son Joseph was in neonatal 
intensive care. 

He was found to have PVL, 
or periventricular leukomalacia, 
signifying that his brain had not 
properly developed. 

Doctors in the neonatal unit 
told Soares about Parent to 
Parent. She made the call and 
has received support from the 
Family Infant Toddler Program 
since February 2002. 

“It was devastating to get 
the news; you never think it will 
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Photo by Jacob Shumway 


From I- 89, these tails by Jim Sardonis welcome visitors to Burlington. 


little different from Art from the 
Heart, yet the outcome is just as 
positive. Through a series of 
workshops, senior citizens and 
young people come together to 
work on a collaborative piece of 
artwork. Driscoll said the pro- 
gram not only brings the different 


generations together, it also helps 
keep the senior citizens healthy. 

“Studies on aging point art 
out as a sort of physical benefit 
because it can help with hand-eye 
coordination,” she said. 

Driscoll is currently trying to 
start a program working with 





Spectrum Youth and Family 
Services in Burlington. 
Spectrum is a non-profit organi- 
zation that has a number of pro- 
grams set up to help at-risk youth 
in the area. Driscoll hopes the 
kids at Spectrum will be able to 
use art to work through their 
problems. 

Art classes, and art in general, 
also have therapeutic qualities to 
them, said Burlington High 
School art teacher Chris Sharp. 
He said the nature of art is for 
people to express themselves. 

Local artist Jim Sardonis can 
attest. Sardonis is responsible for 
a number of pieces in the area, 
including the whale tails that can 
be seen one mile north of Exit 12 
on Interstate 89. 

He said his art work contin- 


ues to be therapeutic for him. 


“Art forces you to use your 
mind, body and heart,” he said. 


“Not a lot of things do that.” 


Sardonis primarily works 
_with granite, but he said he has 
used materials such as bronze and 


marble. 


Community Spotlight 
Twins learn with play as therapy 


happen to you,” Soares said. 
“Certainly no one wishes for 
these circumstances, but when it 
does (happen), it is helpful to 
have P to P and the Family 
Infant Toddler Program to sup- 
port us.” 

Today, Joseph and Parker 
are two-years-old. Joseph 
developed cerebral palsy. Parker 
is monitored for speech delay. 

The boys still play tag with 
as much fervor as any other tod- 
dlers. Whether for Joseph’s 
weekly therapy or Parker’s 
monthly visit, FITP’s develop- 
mental educator Michelle Lewis 
carries Joseph in her arms as she 
chases Parker around the fami- 
ly’s kitchen table. 


Family Resource Coordin- 
ator Liz Jordan-Shook helps the 
Soareses find programs and sup- 
plies to enrich the boys’ early 
education. Unable to walk yet, 
Joseph develops his gross motor 
skills with occupational and 
physical therapy. 

FITP also worked to find 
funding for switches that Joseph 
could manipulate for adaptive. 
toys. FITP helped Soares locate 
homecare aid and an adaptive 
swim program. 

“As new needs developed, 
they helped to coordinate new 
therapies,” Soares said. “They 
also support the whole family, 
not just the child.” 

Soares appreciates that much 


Passion for people. 


of the staff is comprised of par- 
ents who have children with ill- 
nesses or special needs and 
rights. 

Soares said she felt comfort- 
able talking to Jordan-Shook 
because she also has twin boys, 
one with heart problems. 

Soares said FITP concen- 
trates on letting the family direct 
what issues need to be assessed, 
but said she can also look to the 
staff for advice and rely on them 
for recommendations. 

“They’re always there to 
answer questions. It is nice that 
they have people on the staff 
who are not just talking from a 
textbook; they give first-hand 
knowledge on what to expect.” 


Joseph works on handling a toy 


Oust Tf -es& 


Art is Sardonis’ profession, 
but it has also made its way into 
his personal life. When his father 
was near death in the hospital, he 
remembered an African stone 
sculpture of a man holding his 
dying son. Sardonis said it was 
meaningful to see the sculpture, 
because it helped him work out 
things he was thinking about at 
that time. 

Derek Kline, a senior art 
major at St. Michael’s, shares 
Sardonis’ sentiments about the 
therapeutic quality of art. Kline 
is currently taking a ceramics 
course, but he said he enjoys 
working in other mediums, such 
as paint. 

“You are totally involved in 
what you are doing so everything 
else is forgotten,” Kline said. 

He said that there is no partic- 
ular medium that is more thera- 
peutic than others; it’s simply a 
matter of personal preference. 

“When you really love what 
you are doing, then it relieves 
stress,” Kline said. 





while Parker also investigates. 








—— 


n nearly two decades, Parent to Parent has lenging, the government needs to respond accord- 
founded programs to train medical students, ingly,” DiVenere said. “While we are giving more, 
analyze policies, give parent and sibling people are more aware of issues, but at the same 
support and find families flexible funding. time we are challenged by not having 
With this in mind, P to P also established the resources to intervene.” 
the Family Infant Toddler Programeto ben- She advocates for children by pro- 
efit families with children who have spe- moting awareness, with the goal being — 
cial needs. that every family in Vermont has knowl-. 
Executive Director Nancy DiVenere edge of services offered to their chil- 
has worked for P to P since its inception in dren. 
1984. “For every one family that benefits 
“Success is made by partnerships,” from our services, three more do not,” 
Divenere said. “This program is designed DiVenere said. “We want to make sure 
to enhance the ability of the community to that everyone knows where to find 
come together.” ‘ 
With $300,000 annual federal funding, the num- 
ber of families receiving services that P to P offers 
has drastically increased. DiVenere explained that 
although federal funding has not dropped in recent 
years, it has not kept up with the growing demand. 
With medical professionals now more able to 
detect early signs of illness or special needs, 
DiVenere said, more families are able to ask for 
help before their children reach school age. 
“As the issues we are seeing become more chal- 





Nancy DiVenere, 
Executive Director 





More than 50 people acknowledge personal space in ‘Movement: The 
language of children’ at the Partners in Care Conference. 


Want to help? 


Finish the Brown's home by Christmas 
Contact Dorothy Slack of Habitat for Humanity 
(802) 658-8039 


help.” 

A St. Michael’s alumna, DiVenere has three 
children who attended St. Michael’s. 

She was inspired to improve family-centered 
programs by her son, who had birth injuries and 
now 27, works with children with behavioral chal- 
lenges. 

“It’s not about having a job,” DiVenere said. 
“It’s about having a passion.” 


Give to the FITP’s wish list 
Contact Michelle Lewis, (615) 498-6210 
Clothing, toys, books and furniture needed. 


Learn more or get services from Parent to Parent 


00)-800-4005, -5290, e-mail; : . . * 
Oar sere eget re vaeenry ie Dare ne Oper NG, ‘It’s not about having a job. It’s about having a passion.’ 


Po 
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5th Annual STUDY ABROAD 


PHOTOGRAPHY COMPETITION 


SRO NSO RED BYTHEOFRCE OFSTUDY ABROAD AND 
THE D BARTMENT OF FOURNALBMAN D MASS COMMUN KATO N 











Who is Elig ible? = au study abroad returnees from year, semester, summer, or study 
tours who are current undergraduates OR graduates OR alums! 


Submit up to 3 photographs for the specal Centennial Study 
Abroad Global Eyes Photography Competition! 


NOTE:Y ou can submit photographs for the first time, or submit 
photographs again. 


Submission Deadline: mondgy, Febrray 9, 2004 


Entry Forms: Available at the Study Abroad Office, Klein Commons 118 or by 


request from turnen@smcvt.edu. Forms will soon be available on 
the Study Abroad Website: vavwsmeu.edulstudy_abroad 
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Fashion 





Makeover | 


BEFORE 


F 











Meet Matthew 
Monteiro, a 
first-year stu- 
dent at St. 
Michael’s. Matt 
said he wanted 
a new look, but 
he was not sure 
how to get it 
and needed 
help. His old 
look consisted 
of jeans, T- 
shirts, sweats, 
sneakers and 
always a base- 
ball cap. After a 
day at a-hair 
salon and 
clothing store, 
Matt was com- 
pletely made 
over. We gave 
his old look a 
complete over- 
haul. 


By Stephanie Theberge 
Fashion Editor 


AFTER 


Moedness 


: 


AS you can see, 
Matt looks com- 
pletely different. 
After chopping 
off most of his 
hair and ditch- 
ing the old duds, 
Matt was 
dressed in a 
handsome suit. 
He was at a loss : 
for words after 
getting his new 
look. “It’s just so 
different,” he — 
kept repeating. 


“T usually just 
throw a hat 
on when I get 
out of the 
shower and 


> 


80, 


Matt Monteiro on 





his daily fashion 
The Process Te 
The first stop for Matt on the makeover trip was to 
Orbit Hair Design in South Burlington, where Sara e. 
Gagner helped Matt get rid of some hair. After a 2 
shampoo and conditioning treatment and lots of cut- g 


ting, clipping and products, Matt’s hair went from shaggy to chic, 

The next stop was at Michael Kehoe Ltd. in Burlington, where Gary Barrows gave Matt 
some style guidance. Barrows dressed him in a sleek suit, shirt and tie to give him a clas- 
sic, clean-cut look. After all the work was done, Matt had gone from looking like the aver- 
age college guy to looking extremely stylish and sophisticated. 
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Fashion 








AFTER 


This is Abbey 
Axelrod- 
Dixon, a first- 
year student 
at St. 
Michael’s. 
Abbey said 
she has “had 
the same look 
since the 
eighth 
grade.” We 
decided to get 
her out of her 
sweats and 
give her a 
much more 
grown- up 
look. | 





“Tm in college 
now and it’s a 
whole new 
change. Why - 
not change what 
I look like now a 
little bit, too?” 





Abbey Axelrod-Dixon 


* 


The Process 








The first stop for Abbey’s 
makeover was at O’Briens salon 
in Burlington, where Shanon 
Delaney was her stylist for the 
day. He took Abbey’s extremely 
curly hair and straightened it 
with a flat iron. He then blow 
dried it and gave her a fun zig- 
zag part. After her new hairdo 
was complete, Delaney did her 
makeup to give her a soft, neu- 
tral look with browns, pinks and 
golds. 
After hair and makeup, it was time to try on some clothes at Ecco in Burlington. After 
searching through lots of styles, Abbey settle on one by BCBG Max Azria. At the end of the 
- day, Abbey had been transformed from casual to fabulous. 
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Majestic 


andolins 


Photography and story 
by Jacob Shumway 
Photo Editor 





After the bodies are glued together, the instruments 
are hung to dry. 








Neal Brown sands the head of a mandolin before the finish is added. This helps to shape the instrument and removes any imperfections before wood stain is added. 


The craftsmen at Rigel are 
the best kind of artists: they are 
excited about what they do, and 
excited to share what they do 
with the world. 


The air is thick in the fac- 
tory. The odor of sawdust and 
industrial machinery hangs 
heavy in the air. The factory 
very noisy, as well. When mul- 
tiple machines are running at 
once, it sounds like a jet is land- 
ing in the factory. To mandolin 
lovers, it’s music to their ears. 


Visit the Rigel Mandolin 
Factory. It is located on 
Railroad Street in downtown 


The Rigel Mandolin Factory Combes 
in Cambridge, Vt., is a wonder- 
land for all those who play 
music. All the instruments are 
hand made, which signifies a 
higher quality product. The Neil Dean granulates the body 
men who work on these instru- of a mandolin. This helps to cut 
ments are not so much machin- the body down to size, and then 
ists as they are artists, masters it is glued together. After that, 
of their craft who share their the body dries and waits for the 


creations with the world. neck to be completed. 
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Neil Dean adds wood filler to an 
inlay in the fretboard. This is to 
fill in any space between the inlay 
and the groove it fits in. 


Aaron Locke buffs a newly made mandolin 
body. 


Dean finishes sanding adding wood filler to the fretboard of a man- 
dolin. The mandolin in the foreground is one of Rigel’s older mod- 
els. ‘ 





Freshly painted mandolin necks and a mandolin 
head, to dry in the spray booth, where the instru- 
ments are painted. 


Mandolins painted and unfinished hang to dry. 





Dean finishes smoothing out a fretboard after adding wood filler to 

it. Sanding is necessary after adding wood filler because it smooths 

out all of the excess filler. Neal Brown sands the head of a fretboard after inserting a pearl inlay. The inlays are thin pieces of plas- 
; tic, usually pearl colored, used for decorative purposes. 
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Religion & Spirituality 





By Colleen Rainsford 
Staff Writer 


With the holiday season 
approaching, we are surrounded 
by reminders of the holidays. 
Shopping malls are decorated 
and people are shopping for gifts 
during “the most wonderful time 
of the year,” as Andy Williams 
sang in his famous song. Many 
students have unique holiday tra- 
ditions within their families that 
are celebrated every year. 

Senior Jason Breakstone cel- 
ebrates the holidays with the 
Jewish tradition of Hanukkah. 


Hanukkah is known as the “‘festi- 


val of lights” and is celebrated for 
eight nights. 

The holiday celebrates the 
taking of the Temple by the 
Maccabees, a Jewish revolution- 
ary group that was fighting to 
regain control over Jerusalem. A 
small amount of lamp oil that 
they believed would only burn 
for one night instead lasted eight. 

Candles are arranged on a 
menorah, a candelabrum that 
holds nine candles. There is one 
for each night in addition to the 
shammus, which is used to light 
the rest of the candles on the 
menorah. Each night, another 
candle is lit until the eighth night. 

“My family does the bless- 
ing over the candles; ‘Baruch 


atah adonai eloheinu melech 


ha’olam asher kid’shanu 
b’mitzvotav v’tzivanu  l’hadlik 
neir shel Hanukkah.” 

That translates to “Blessed 
are you, our God, creator of time 
and space, who enriches our lives 
with holiness commanding us to 
kindle the Hanukkah lights.” 

Breakstone and his family 


‘Tis The Season 


December is a time for celebration all over the world 


receive one gift each night during 
Chanukah. “My family is very 
reformed and we don't follow all 
the rules,” Breakstone said. 

Mika Amano, a student from 
Japan, said that the most impor- 
tant holiday for her is the New 
Year. 

“On January Ist, we go to 
the temple Maiji Jingu to pray 
and also have a big meal called 
Osechi with my family. We usu- 
ally see my other relatives on 
January 2nd or 3rd,” Amano said. 

Osechi is a platter that con- 
tains shrimp, crab, octopus, a 
steamed fish paste, scallops and 
salmon. 

“When I was younger, my 
parents gave me money as a gift, 
called otoshidama, but not any- 
more, Amano said. 

“On December 31, we have 
another big meal with my family 
called soba,” a type of .wheat 
noodle, Amano said. 

“Noodles are long, and life is 
also long. If you eat soba, you 
will live for a long time,” Amano 


Religious Figure of the Week: 


St. Nicholas 





As a young boy, St. Nicholas was a devout Christian who 


his feast day. 





used the inheritance from his dead parents to help the 
poor. He later became the bishop of Myra (which is in 
modern Turkey) and was persecuted under Emperor 
Diocletian. He died on Dec. 6, 343 A.D., which became 


Legend has it that St. Nicholas assisted three young 
women who were to become slaves by supplying them 
with three golden balls for their bridal dowries, tucked into 


hanging stockings. Another legend says that he saved 
three children from a wicked butcher. These legends have 
helped establish St. Nicholas as a protector of children 


and young people. 


Through Dutch immigrants, the tradition of St. Nicholas 
was brought to America. Prolific artists and authors like 
Washington Irving; Clement Clark Moore, Thomas Nast, 
Norraan Rockwell and Haddon Sundblom helped shape 
St. Nicholas into the figure that all Americans now know 


him as: Santa Claus. 





Information from www.stnicholascenter.org 


A 11-7 M-F, 9:30-6 Sat, 12-6 Sun 


‘Noodles are long, 
and life is also long. 
If you eat soba, you 

will live for a long 

time.’ 


Mika Amano, 
SIS student 


said. 

Amano also enjoys going out 
with friends on December 31. 
Since she won’t be able to return 
to Japan for break this year, 
Amano is going to stay with a 
host family in Vermont. 

“I'm getting excited to spend 
Christmas with them. I wanted to 
go back to Japan for the New 
Year, but I can't go,” Amano said. 

Seung Min Lee is an interna- 
tional student from Korea. The 
biggest holiday in Korea is called 
Sulnal. This is the Korean New 
Year and it changes every year 
because the lunar calendar is used 
in Korea. 


~ Patagonia Women's 
- Dimension Jacket. 


& than ever! Combining a tight weave with a bonded interior, The 
Dimension Jacket offers the ideal balance of breathability and 


weather resistance—the sweet spot in fabric design. 


BURLINGTON. VERMONT 
191 Bank Street - 865-0900 


all-time greatness. It’s fabric is tougher and far more breathable 





“On Sulnal we have a big 
meal with my family. We have 
duk gok and man doo gok,” said 
Lee, referring to two traditional 
Korean foods. 

Duk gok is a soup with meat, 
vegetables and soft cakes made 
from pounded rice, while man 
doo gok is similar to Chinese “pot 
stickers.” 

Lee and her family also wear 
traditional Korean clothes called 
hanbok. 

“We bow to our ancestors to 
show respect to them, and my 
father tells me, ‘I hope you have 
a good year,’ and we tell our 
friends, too,” Lee. 

Lee’s family also: has a 
Christmas tree and presents, even 
though they are not Christian. 

“It is a small celebration 
because my family is Buddhist. 
We also have dinner together on 
Christmas night,” Lee said. 

For break, Lee is going to go 
home to see her family and she 
will also visit Japan. 

Like most Americans, first- 


The Dimension Jacket crosses the threshold from excellence to 








Vermont's 
Premier Outdoor Outfitter 


NOW FOR A LIMITED TIME: Receive a free Climb High 
water hottie, (a $7.95 value) with a purchase of $50 or more. 


ClimbHigh| 












10-8 M-F, 9:30-6 Sat, 12-6 Sun } 


year student Jen Gillingham cele- 
brates Christmas every year with 
her family. 

“Every year, we get a 12 foot 
Christmas tree. We cut it down 
ourselves and decorate the tree 
and our whole house. 
Gillingham said. 

Her family always plans one 
big shopping trip to the mal! 
because the closest mall is 1 1/2 
hours away. 

“} always end up wrapping 
everyone’s gifts,” Gillingham 
said. 

She looks forward to 
Christmas Eve, when her family 
opens one present each. 

“One tradition in my family 
is my mother always reads us 
“Twas the Night Before 
Christmas.’ She has been reading 
it to us since we were little. Then 
we usually watch a Christmas 
movie,’ Gillingham said. 

On Christmas day, Gilling 
ham always wakes early, cour- 
tesy of her younger brother. Her 
family opens all their gifts and 
then they all go to her grand- 
mother’s house to see her rela- 
tives. 

“After we have dinner and 
exchange gifts, we usually watch 
a new movie that someone got, or 
play with my cousin’s new 
PlayStation games,” Gillingham 
said. praia 

The holiday season is a time 
when everyone can spend time 
with their family, relatives and 
friends. December is a time for 
everyone to celebrate, no matter 
where you are. 

















SHELBURNE, VERMONT 
2438 Shelburne Rd - 985-5055 
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Health & Fitness 





The truth behind fitness myths - 


Learning the facts about fitness helps lead to healthier lifestyles 


By Christine Johnson 
Health & Fitness Editor 


It is difficult to find the truth 
behind many fitness myths, espe- 
cially when they spread as fast as 
rumors at a junior high school. 
These ideas include: drinking 
water while exercising causes 
cramps; spot reduction is possi- 
ble; and even the old “no pain, no 
gain” theory. What are the truths 
to such fitness myths? 


“No Pain, No Gain.” 

People who believe in this 
myth feel that the only way they 
are receiving an effective work- 
out is if they are sore the follow- 
ing day. This notion is truthful, 
to a point. 

Liz D’Elia, assistant athletic 
trainer at St. Michael’s, finds this 
theory to be common among 
older coaches. Although feeling 
sore and achy is likely. to occur 
when working out, intense pain is 
not normal. 

“There are different phases 
of working out,” D’Elia said. 
“When trying to build muscle 
strength, it is evident that there is 
going to be some muscle sore- 
ness.” 


idea is that the pain should not be 
strong enough that a person is 
unable to perform everyday 
activities the next day. 

“Pain in the morning is all 
right,” D’Elia said. “It should not 
be an every day occurrence.” 

The type of pain she is 
describing is a good muscle sore- 

ness, in which the person can feel 

that his muscles have been 
worked out, yet are not so sore 
that he is in great pain. 


Drinking water while exercis- 
ing causes cramps. 

People who fall victim to 
this fitness myth are unaware of 
the correct amount of water 
needed during exercise and the 
intervals in which water should 
be taken in. The truth to this 
myth is that a person needs to 
drink water before, during and 
after exercise. If a person waits 
until he is thirsty to take a drink 
of water, he is already dehydrat- 
ed. 

A headache is the first sign 
of dehydration. 

“A person needs to drink 
seven ounces of water for every 
15 minutes of strenuous exer- 
cise,” D’Elia said. 

She recommends drinking 
water before exercise to prevent 
cramping up while working out. 

“If you are well hydrated 
before exercise and drink as you 
go, you will not cramp up while 
exercising,” D’Elia said. 

Not only is drinking water 
important, but so is the tempera- 
ture of the water. It is important 
to drink cool or cold water while 
exercising as opposed to ice-cold 


2, ey Sime 9 is iw Visict m4 
“The important part of this ~ 


water. Cool water will empty 
your system faster, where as ice- 
cold water shakes the system, in a 
way shocking it. 


If | don’t have a lot of time to 
work out, | can’t work out. 

Those who believe this myth 
are usually busy people whose 
time is occupied with their job or 
school, and do not have, much 
spare time to hit the gym. 

Senior Debbie Biggs is a 
busy student who does not 
always have the opportunity to 
get in the workout that she wish- 
es. 

“As a senior, J am carrying a 
full work load and I am still look- 
ing for a job,” Biggs said. 
“Sometimes there is just not 
enough time in the day to get 
done what you want to get done, 
and unfortunately, exercising is 
what takes a back seat.” 

D’Elia said spending any 
time exercising is better than 
spending no time at all. She finds 
that students may change their 
lifestyles slightly to incorporate 
exercise into their lives without 


‘You can target 
muscles that you wish 
to define and 
decrease the amount 
of saturated fat in 
your diet in order to 
see results.’ 


Joe Faryniarz, 
head athletic trainer 


even realizing it. 

Taking the stairs instead of 
the elevator and walking to 
places around campus instead of 
driving are a couple of ways stu- 
dents may add more movement to 
their day. 

“For those who do not have 
access to a gym, push-ups, sit-ups 
and even a few trips up and down 
the stairs will help out,” D’Elia 
said. 

She said people should aim 
to fit in up to five hours of exer- 
cise in a week, while taking one 
day off for rest. 





Photo by Jen Butson 
St. Michael’s student Tyler Gaudet works out at the Tarrant Center. Men have a higher level of testosterone 
and are able to achieve bigger muscles than women.’ 


Women who lift weights will 
get bulky. 

Many women are afraid to 
pick up weights because they do 
not wish to get big and gain the 
same muscles that men are able 
to achieve. The truth to this myth 
is that women are not genetically 
made to get that big. 

Head athletic trainer at St. 
Michael’s, Joe Faryniarz, said in 
order to achieve the level of mus- 
cle definition that female body 
builders have, a person would 
have to spend up to four or five 
hours in the gym lifting. 

“Women do not have enough 
testosterone to get as big as 
men,” Faryniarz said. 

Genetics also has a great 
deal to do with how big a per- 
son’s muscles get. There is only 
so much a person can control 
when trying to change the shape 
of his body. 

It is only natural that men 
will add more bulk at a faster and 
easier rate than women do. 

Junior Adam Hicks said that 
his weight lifting program has 
changed since he has come to 


college. It is all about the types 
of results that one wishes to 
achieve, whether it be to tone or 
gain muscle. 

“I could bench press 315 
pounds when I was a senior in 
high school,” Hicks said. “Right 
now I bench 185, but I do 15 
reps, 10 reps and eight reps 
because I am more inferested in 
cut than size.” 

Women, on the other hand, 
are looking to tone versus bulk 
up. 

“When I weight train I want 
to get more toned,” Biggs said. “I 
never want to get as big as any of 
the body builders out there.” 

In order to do, so D’ Elia rec- 
ommended lower weights and 
increasing the number of repeti- 
tions of each exercise. 


Spot reduction is possible. 

Spot reduction implies that a 
person is able to target one body 
part that he is unhappy with and 
continuously work that area until 
it is smaller. The truth to this 
myth is that it is simply not true, 
yet it is one that many people 
continue to believe. 

“There is no such thing as 
spot reduction,” D’Elia said. 
“Unless you get liposuction.” 

Faryniarz said that a person 
can’t target one body part for fat 
reduction. 

To trim fat, a person’s caloric 
intake must be less than his calo- 
ries expended. 

“You can target muscles that 
you wish to define and decrease 
the amount of saturated fats in 
your diet in order to see results,” 
Faryniarz said. 

The body must first burn the 
stored fat before the muscle can 
be seen. This can be done 
through cardiovascular activity, 
such as running or biking. 

Faryniarz emphasizes that a 
person should look at his genetic 
build in to make a realistic goal 
of what body shape he wishes to 
achieve. He said there is only so 
much one can control when 
working to get the body shape 
anticipated, due to genetics, yet 
change is possible with the right 
exercises and diet. 

Exercise and the correct diet 
is the best way to make an over- 
all change in body shape, D’Elia 
said. 

“Don’t not eat though, 
because your body will think it is 
starving itself and hold on to 
calories, which slows down your 
metabolism,” she said. “Exercise 
will help you to burn those extra 
calories.” 

Don’t be fooled by stepping 
on the scale, because muscle 
weighs more than fat. 

“Don’t go by what the scale 
reads,” D’Elia said. “Go by how 
your clothes fit.” 
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Healthful habits today save lives tomorrow 


With diabetes on the rise, college students may decrease risk with more exercise and careful eating 


By Amanda Blaszyk 
Staff Writer 


With the semester rapidly 
coming to a close, stressed stu- 
dents are up late at night study- 
ing for exams and finishing 
projects. Midnight snacks keep 
up their energy level or curb 
boredom. During the hectic 
last weeks of the semester, 
diet, stress reduction and exer- 
cise move down on the to-do 
list. 

“I have noticed, as the 
semester comes to an end, we 
all become busier and have less 
time to exercise,” says Jessi 
Eiras, a first-year student. 
“Also, the work load causes us 
to stay up late, and in order to 
have the energy to do our work, 
we eat unhealthy at night.” 

“T love to eat sweets and 
, sometimes eat late at night 
while studying,” junior Anna 
Toothaker says, “This is pretty 
consistent throughout the year, 
not just finals time.” 

However, Toothaker adds 
that she makes a point to eat 
healthy foods in appropriate 
portions on a regular basis. 

If these habits are consis- 
tent and not just isolated to the 
end of semester rush, college 
students should beware; they, 
too, are susceptible to diabetes. 

“Diabetes is a growing 
problem,” says Dr. Asad Rizvi, 


a cardiologist at Hartford 
Hospital in Hartford, Conn.,and 
an assistant clinical professor 
of medicine at the University of 
Connecticut School of Medi- 
cine. 

“In the past four to five 
years the prevalence and inci- 
dence have increased 25 to 30 
percent. It is also now increas- 
ingly affecting adolescents and 
young adults.” 

According to the American 
Diabetes Association, 18.2 mil- 
lion people in America have 
diabetes, but it is estimated that 
more than 5 million of those 
people do not know they have 
the disease. What causes dia- 
betes is unknown, but it is spec- 
ulated that obesity and exercise 
are factors. 

While both men and 
women are equally affected by 
the disease, Rizvi says African 
Americans, Hispanics and 
Native American/Pacific Island 
-ers are the most prone ethnic 
groups. 

“Diabetes results from a 
lack of insulin,” Rizvi says. 
“There are two types of dia- 
betes: Type 1, juvenile onset, 
where there is a lack of insulin 
production, and Type 2, adult 


onset, secondary to a resistance’ 


to the effects of insulin.” 
According to the American 

Diabetes Association, Type 1 

diabetes does not allow glucose 


Is it possible to eat 


healthy on 


the cheap? 


College students no longer have to settle 
on ordering fast-food in order to eat cheaply 


By Derek Kline 
Staff Writer 


Economically stretched 
and with little time to spare, 
students have a hard time com- 
bining eating cheap with eating 
healthy. : 

Eating cheap may seem as 
easy as the 99-cent potato chips 
that catch your eye when cruis- 
ing the supermarket. On the 
other hand, eating. healthy 
seems hard because most 
organic and healthful items are 
usually quite pricey. 


Crunchy 
Chocolate chip 
Meringue 


Cookies 


These light puffs conceal the 
surprise of crunchy oats and 
soft pools of chocolate. If you 
have a standard mixer, making 


Combing the two creates 
issues because time does not 
always allow students to search 
for healthful food, when fast- 
food is quick and easy. 

“I don’t think it’s possible 
to eat cheap and healthy,” sen- 
ior Justin Kieffer says. “It’s just 
very difficult to do.” 

Senior © Andrea 
shares the same troubles. 

“Here at school, eating 
healthy is really hard,” Coffin 
says. “I just don’t think it’s 
very possible.” 

Despite 


Coffin 


Kieffer and 


these simple cookies is really 
fast and easy. Bake them ona 
dry day or they may not crisp 
properly. 


Ingredients: 

1/2 cup egg whites, about 4 
large 

1 3/4 cups sugar 

2 tsp. vanilla 

3/4 cups chocolate chips 

1 1/4 cups rolled oats (not 
quick-cooking or instant) 


‘Regular exercise and 
healthy eating are the 
best prevention for 
diabetes, Type 2. By 
eating healthy, I 
mean a well-balanced 
diet. Follow the food 
guide pyramid with 
special attention to 
limiting sugars, 
sweets and fats in the 
diet to the recom- 
mended allowances.’ 


Susan Jacques, 
nurse practitioner 


into cells to create energy. 
While only an estimated 5 to 10 
percent of Americans suffer 
from Type 1, an overwhelming 
estimation of 90 to 95 percent 
of diabetes cases are Type 2, in 
which the body does not use 
insulin properly. 

Insulin is a hormone that 
converts foods such as sugars 
and other starches into energy. 

“Insulin is the major meta- 
bolic hormone produced by the 
beta cells in the pancreas,” 
Rizvi says. “It is required by 
cells and tissues to take up glu- 


Coffin’s discouraging views, 
Laurie Farrington, the store 
supervisor at Burlington City 
Market, has the answer. 

“It’s simple,” Farrington 
says. “Eat grains, vegetables, 
and fruit. What else do you 
need?” 

Farrington makes it sound 
so easy, but to students, this 
may not be the case. 

That is why the school has 
a nutritionist visiting the cam- 
pus frequently within the St. 
Michael’s. Health Services 
Department. 


Candace Polzella is a: 
licensed nutritionist from the 


University of Vermont’s Center 


for Health and Well-being. She - 


offers the ‘answer to eating 
cheaply and healthy. 
“Compare prices,” she 
says. “Store brands are usually 
cheaper than name brands when 


Instructions: 

1. Preheat oven to 350 
degrees. 

2. In deep bowl, using hand 
mixer, beat egg whites to soft 
peaks. Gradually beat in sugar 
and continue beating for 10 
minutes. The mixture will be 
like grainy marshmallow. 

3. Blend in vanilla. Mix in 
chocolate chips. Mix in oats. 


4. Cover cookie sheet with alu- 


cose, which ultimately gets 
converted to energy using oxy- 
gen, or anaerobic, without oxy- 
gen, metabolic pathways.” 

“Regular exercise and 
healthy eating are the best pre- 
vention for diabetes, Type 2,” 
says Susan Jacques, director 
and nurse practitioner of Health 
Services at St. Michael’s. “By 
healthy, eating I mean a well- 
balanced diet. Follow the food 
guide pyramid with special 
attention to limiting sugars, 
sweets and fats in the diet to the 
recommended allowances.” 

It is important for students 
with diabetes to follow strict 
eating guidelines, Jacques says, 
but it is not necessary for stu- 
dents without diabetes to be so 
strict with their eating habits. 

“Several studies have 
shown unequivocally that exer- 
cise and weight loss or control 
in predisposed individuals can 
reduce the risk of developing 
diabetes,” Rizvi says. “The ris- 
ing tide of diabetes seems to 
have paralleled the obesity epi- 
demic.” 

According to the ADA, for 
people with diabetes, mental 
and physical stress can alter 
their blood glucose levels. 


- Managing stress may be more... . 
‘beneficial for Type 2 diabetics, 


because under stress, the body 
stops releasing insulin. 
There are various ways to 


the nutritional value is the 
same.” 

Polzella recommends buy- 
ing food in season 

“Apples and oranges are in 


season now,” she says. 


Although it is important to 
eat fruits, Polzella stresses the 
value of protein. 

“You need protein along 
with the fruits, vegetables and 
grains,” Polzella says. 

She stresses following the 
Food Guide Pyramid, which 
informs students of the amount 
of healthy servings in each 
food group. 

A trick to this trade is quite 
simple; Polzella says. 

“Next time you go into a 
supermarket, shop the perime- 
ter,” Polzella says. “You will 
hit each food group and avoid a 
lot of the junk food along the 
aisles.” 


minum foil. Drop batter in 
heaping teaspoons onto foil, 
leaving 1 1/2 inches between 
cookies. 

5. Bake for 20 minutes, until 
cookies are lightly browned and 
firm to touch. 


6. Slip aluminum foil with the 


cookies onto rack and cool 
completely. Peel cookies gently 
from foil. Store in air-tight con- 
tainer. 


release stress on the St. 
Michael’s campus. Relaxation 
classes, such as yoga, are 
offered free or a small fee. 
There are also aerobic classes 
such as kickboxing, to release 
stress. 

“We all need a break from 
studying,” first-year student 
Monique Gagnon said. “The 
kickboxing class is a good and 
healthy way to release a lot of 
energy after sitting in class all 
day.” 

Symptoms of diabetes may 
seem harmles, which is why 
sometimes it is difficult to 
detect the disease, according to 
the ADA. Symptoms may 
include frequent urination 
because of increased thirst, 
extreme hunger, fatigue and 
blurry vision. 

At St. Michael’s, Candace 
Polzella, a registered dietitian 
and nutrition consultant is 
available to all students on 
campus to discuss diet and 
exercise. She is available by 
appointment only on Tuesdays 
between 12:30 and 4:30 p.m. 


SD Eka 


2 irvee 


Polzella also suggests 
reading the pamphlet “Eating 
Well with No Time and No 
Money” located on the infor- 
mation board in _ Health 
Services. ; 

“This is my most common- 
ly used pamphlet,” says 
Polzella. “It’s full of great 
information.” 

By knowing the facts, it 
becomes easier for students to 
eat cheaply and healthy. 

Eating cheaply and healthy 
_may not be as hard as students 
think it is. 


Nutritional Information: 
Makes 8 servings, each con- 
taining 302 calories and 5. 
grams of fat 


Recipe from American Institute 
for Cancer Research 
www.aicr.org 


To submit a recipe e-mail: 
cjohnson4@smcvt.edu 
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Teeth whitening trend proves to be costly. 


By Colleen Daly 
Staff Writer 


Sitting on the shelves of 
Brooks Pharmacy in downtown 
Burlington are boxes and boxes 
of teeth whitening kits, all of 
which promise their users the 
same thing; a whiter, brighter 
smile. Although the contents of 
these boxes are cheaper alterna- 
tives to professional bleaching, it 
is important to ask , how effective 
they are? 

Junior Ben Hinkle has exper- 
imented with Crest Whitestrips, a 
teeth whitening system that con- 
sists of thin strips that should be 
used twice a day and can be 
worn at any time. 

“T only used one box of the 
strips, which lasted two weeks,” 
he said. “Surprisingly, after this 
short period of time I was able to 
see results.” 

Although Hinkle believes 
the strips definitely do what they 
claim to do, he found that they 
took a toll on his teeth. 

“After using them, my teeth 
became very sensitive, especially 
to cold things, so I stopped using 
them,” he said. 

Putting this aside, Hinkle 
said believes using the Crest 


Hands off holiday treats. — 


Whitestrips was worth it. 
“People in today’s society 
want whiter teeth,” he said. 
“When you look at someone 
attractive and see they have yel- 
low teeth, it’s such a turnoff.” 
Hinkle believes Hollywood 
has definitely had an influence on 
our need for whiter teeth. 
“Today’s society is definitely 
taking after Hollywood, especial- 
ly celebrities,” he said. “They are 
doing it, so people have just 
jumped on the train and followed 
along.” 
Denise Mustafa, a junior at 
Boston University, agreed. 
“People are more attractive 
when they have a whiter smile, 
and the standard of the all- 
American smile being set by 
celebrities is influencing this,” 
she said. “Having white teeth 
also boosts people’s confidence 
and they tend to smile more and 
overall just feel happier.” 
Mustafa, who has had her 
teeth professionally bleached, 
says she tried Crest Whitestrips. 
“I didn't notice a huge 
change with them, but then again 
I only used them for _a couple 
days,” she said. “They probably 
do work to some extent, but defi- 
nitely not as good as the real 


‘People in today’s 
society want whiter 
teeth. When you look 
at someone attractive 
and see they have yel- 
low teeth, it’s such a 


turnoff.’ 
Ben Hinkle, 
junior 
thing.” 
When using the Crest 


Whitestrips, Mustafa did not 
understand how truly effective 
they could be. 

- “The strip doesn’t stay put, 
which makes me think it can’t be 
doing a good job if it’s moving 
around in your mouth,” she said. 
“The strips are also kind of short 
and they only cover your front 
teeth.” 

Because of her unhappy 
experience with this whitening 
kit, Mustafa turned to profession- 
al teeth bleaching. 

“I saw results after four 
days,” she said. “You never go 
back to your original shade but 
you might have to touch up on 


the bleaching once in a while, 
like every six months, or once a 
year, but just for a couple days, 
you don't have to do the whole 
two-week thing again.” 

Although the do-it-yourself 
way is a significantly cheaper, at 
nearly $30, than professional 
whitening which can cost $350 
to $500. Mustafa was able to 
receive a deal because she 
worked at a dentist's office over 
the summer. 

“It was supposed to be $300, 
but I got a huge discount. Now 
the price has skyrocketed to 
almost $350,” she said. 

Dr. William K. Mooney of 
Colchester offers a variety of 
dental services including teeth 
whitening. 

“We take impressions of our 
patients’ teeth and make custom 
trays, which they take home with 
them and wear every night,” said 
Kathie Russell, dental hygienist 
at Mooney’s office. 

Although this process costs 
around $350, Russell says it only 
takes between six and eight treat- 
ments beforé seeing full results. 
Like Hinkle and Mustafa, Russell 
believes that most people get 
their teeth whitened for the sake 
of achieving a brighter smile. 





Extra holiday foods adds unwanted calories into students’ diets 


By Colleen Daly 
Staff Writer 


As the holiday season 
quickly approaches, college 
students are anticipating the 
moment they will give up their 
campus cuisine for homemade 
holiday cooking. Although 
indulging in food is a common 
behavior favored by students 
around the holiday season, they 
are cautioned, especially 
around this time of year, to 
pause and savor food rather 
than eat excessive amounts. 

“People often overeat dur- 
ing the holidays,” said Bonnie 
Beynnon, clinical dietitian at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care. 
“They have access to more food 
than they do at other times of 
the year and they go to parties 
that offer high-calorie, high-fat 
_ foods.” 

Beynnon believes the holi- 
days are a time to get together 
with family and friends and that 
eating is a part of sharing these 
traditions. 

“Eating and celebration are 
a lot of fun and food is meant to 
be enjoyed,” she said. “Not all 
overeating is bad,” she added. 
“A little bit is all right this time 
of year, but it may not be 
healthy if it is done all of the 
time.” 

Caroline Mays, a junior at 
George Washnigton University, 
believes overeating is custom- 
ary, especially around the holi- 

days. “People are in the holi- 


‘I think of stuffing 
myself until ’m blue 
in the face. I think 
college students espe- 
cially do this because 
the food around the 
holidays is much bet- 
ter. Plus, it’s free.’ 


Nate Vail, 
junior 


day spirit and in a perpetual 
good mood so they tend to 
overindulge,” she said. “Also, 
holiday dinners are always 
amazing and plentiful so people 
take bigger portions than usual. 
At least, that’s what I do.” 

Kristin Carlson, a senior at 
Westfield. State College, 
agreed. 

“I think people tend to 
indulge more in food at this 
time of year than any other 
because there is more of it 
around them,” she said. “There 
are also holiday parties and get- 
togethers which are centered on 
food and drinks.” 

Carlson says she believes t 
people think they are allowed 
to overeat simply because they 
are with friends and family 
they haven’t seen in a long time 
so they want to socialize in the 
presence of food and enjoy 
themselves. 


“They don’t want to hold 
back,” she said. 

Mays said that when she 
thinks of holidays, she visual- 
izes people stuffing their faces 
until they can't consume any 
more food. 

Nate Vail, a junior at St. 
Michael’s College, agreed. 

“I think of stuffing myself 
until I’m blue in the face,” he 
said. “I think college students 
especially do this because the 
food around the holidays is 
much better. Plus, it's free.” 

University of Vermont 
nutritionist Candace Polzella 
says eating larger portions defi- 
nitely is common around the 
holidays. 

“People are constantly 
picking at food throughout the 
day,” she said. “It’s important 
to recognize the quantity of 
food we're consuming.” 

Like Beynnon, Polzella 
believes that because special 
foods, like candy canes and 
chocolate covered cherries are 
offered during the holidays. 
People think that if they don’t 
have them now, they won’t be 
able to eat them until the fol- 
lowing year. v 

“If we eat these foods on a 
regular basis, we are able to 
take the power away from 
them,” she said. 

Polzella recommends 
starting with the basics when it 
comes to holiday eating habits. 

“Don’t skip meals,” she 
says. “If you eat regular meals, 


then eat something on top of 
that, it’s fine, but skipping a 
meal and indulging on other 
foods is not.” 

Polzella pointed out that 
people need to focus on 
whether they’re really hungry 
or not. She encouraged people 
to not feel pressured to eat 
everything offered to them. 

“You don’t have to eat it,” 


“T've seen people get it done 
after they get their braces off and 
I’ve seen people get it done as a 
gift to themselves after quitting 
smoking,” she said. 

Although professional 
bleaching provides their cus- 
tomers with the best results, 
Russell acknowledged that teeth 
whitening kits such as Crest 
Whitestrips do work. 

“The strips work if teeth 
need to be whitened only one or 
two shades,” she said. 

Russell believes that kits 
will not significantly whiten teeth 
that have been stained by dark 
soda, coffee or even age, all of 
which she believes to be the 
biggest contributors to teeth dis- 
coloring. 

She noted she was unfamil- 
iar with Crest Night Effects, a 
paint-on whitener applied and 
worn at bedtime. 

Overall, Russell said she 
believes most people whiten 
their teeth for cosmetic reasons 
and to boost self-esteem. 

“It’s like a mini face-lift,” 
she said. 


she said. “Only eat what you 
really like.” 

Beynnon also suggested 
that we should include treats in 
our holiday meals. 

“If there is a food that you 
really love, have the food and 
relish every bite,” she said. 
“Don’t waste eating on every- 
day foods. Give up the chips 
and soda.” 








Are you concerned about 


overeating during the 
holiday season? 


Bonnie Beynnon, clinical dietitian at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care, offers 
advice for those who fear overeating 
will be a problem during the holiday 
season. 





1. Arrive at the event just a little bit hungry and have vegetable soup or 
fresh fruit before the party. It is easier to make good decisions if you are 


not overly hungry. 


2. Do have your favorite foods. 


3. Remember alcohol lessens inhibitions around food. You may eat more 
than you intended after a few drinks. Alcohol is also high in calories. 


4. Stay away from the food or turn your back on the buffets after you have 
eaten as much as you want. Itis hard to avoid overeating if you see and 


smell food. 


5. Stay well hydrated. Drink water or seltzer. It is easy to confuse thirst 


and hunger. 


6. Bring healthy foods to parties. People are usually glad to see a salad or 
veggie plate after eating a lot of heavy foods. 


7. Enjoy it because it only comes once a year. If you gain weight, that Is 
all right, a lot of people do. While on Christmas break, be as active as you 
can. Winter sports such as cross-country skiing, snow shoeing and even 
shoveling burn a lot of calories. Volunteer to shovel for an elderly person 
and the extra weight will go away. 
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Outdoors 


A hunter with holineness 


St. Michael's 
Edmundite has a 
hobby that would 

raise a few 
eyebrows among 
student 
community 


By Kara Nemergut 
Staff Writer 


The Rev. Marcel Rainville is 
a true rarity. On occasional week- 
ends the St. Michael’s College 
priest swaps his robe and reli- 


gious vestments for camouflage 
and an orange reflector, grabs a 
rifle and hunts for big game in the 
Vermont wilderness. 

While many hunters have 
already hung up their bows and 
arrows for the season and mount- 
ed their prized antlers, some have 
lingered on through the cold 
weather armed with firearms in 
search of that elusive buck. 
Rainville is one of these. 

“It’s something that connects 
me with my family, especially 


Whatever 


As the powder 
piles up, students 
ditch class 
and scatter to 
their favorite 
mountains 





By Derek Kline 
Staff Writer 


As the weather starts to cool 
down, ski slopes tend to heat up 
and students flock to their 
favorite mountains to get the first 
taste of winter. 

With a variety of mountains to 


EVERY DAY. THOUSANDS OF KIDS 
BRING GUNS TO SCHOOL. 
Hips pac inl rail 


1-800-WE-PREVENT 


Not one more lost fife 
Noi one more orieving family, 
Net one more 





my father and my _ brother,” 
Rainville said. 

Rainville has gone hunting 
eight or nine days this year and 
only hunts during rifle season, 
often going with his father, broth- 
er and brother-in-law. Although 
he was unable to bag a buck this 
season, Rainville has still man- 
aged to have a good time. 

His brother had a shot at a 
young deer at the beginning of 
the season, but he passed up the 
chance to try and get a bigger 
deer. Rainville’s brother-in-law 
bagged a young buck on Nov. 28, 
two days before the rifle season 
ended. 

His brother-in-law seems to get 
all the luck. A couple of years 
ago, Rainville had a clear shot at 
a buck on three separate occa- 
sions and missed all three shots. 
His brother-in-law got the same 
deer the following day. He had it 
mounted and it’s a “constant 
reminder of the deer I could have 
gotten,” Rainville said. 

One of his prouder hunting 
memories was when he got a 190 
pound deer six years ago. He 
keeps.the antlers in his room. The 
deer is one of the three he has 
shot in his lifetime. 

Though Rainville admits he 
isn’t the sharpshooter of the fam- 


ily (his brother has gotten more 
than 30 deer in his life), Rainville 
still enjoys the experience. 

“Hunting for me is the enjoy- 
ment of the sport and the enjoy- 
ment of nature, so if I don’t get a 
deer, I don’t feel bad about it,” he 
said. 

He attributed the enjoyment of 
hunting deer to the elusiveness of 
the catch and the prize to be won. 
However, “some of the guys in 
Vermont say that they’re hunters, 
but they’re there for the parties at 


the-hunting-eamps,—_he said 


HUNTING AROUND THE 
SS SS eee 


First-year student Eric Morton 
has been a part of an eventful 
hunting season this year in 
Vermont, but also other states. 

Morton has been out more than 
50 times this season. Rather than 
spend Thanksgiving with turkey, 
stuffing and cranberry sauce, 
Morton went hunting for the day. 

Morton has also hunted in New 
Hampshire and New York and is 
handy with both bow and rifle. 
He has brought down three deer 
this year. 

“Bow hunting is more of a 
challenge because they have to be 
closer. It’s also warmer that time 


of year,” Morton said. 

Morton wasn’t able to get a 
bear this past season. He encoun- 
tered one, but missed. In general, 
bear hunters have had more suc- 
cess than Morton. 

“As far as what I’ve heard this 
year, the bear hunters are doing 
really well,” Morton _ said. 
Morton explained that this was 
because the bears’ food source 
has been scarce this year and they 
tend to congregate in fertile areas 
where the food is available. All 
the hunters have to do is wait. 
According to the Vermont Fish 
and Wildlife Department, 627 
bears were reported killed this 
year. 

Though the numbers aren’t 
finalized yet, 3,394 deer were 
reported killed during the archery 
season, 1,433 deer were killed 
during the youth hunting week- 
end, and 4,829 deer were killed 
during the rifle season, though 
that number could be raised by as 
much as another third. 

According to John Hall of the 
Vermont Fish and Wildlife 
Association, 440 moose hunting 
permits were issued this year. 
However, not everyone can gar- 
ner a moose-hunting license. A 
lottery accepts applications until 
mid-June. Two hundred ninety- 


eight moose were killed this year 
during the six-day season in 
October. The number of permits 
will continue to increase as the 
moose population grows. 

“People in the Northeast region 
are angry at the Fish and Wildlife 
Department. They feel that we 
don’t issue enough licenses,” 
Hall said. “Moose go out on to 
the highway, and if they get hit by 
cars, a lot of time, they kill the 
people in the cars. Some of the 
people in the Northeast have had 
relatives or friends who were 
killed by moose. What we do is 
kind of a balance. First and fore- 
most, we protect the resource and 
their habitat, but we try and sta- 
ble their numbers, and in some 
case, reduce their numbers,” Hall 
said. 

Though rifle season is over, 
muzzleloader season is still 
active and continues until Dec. 
14. Rainville and Morton both 
still have a chance to get that elu- 
sive buck this year. 


your mountain, ski season.1s.in.full swing... 


choose from, students are forced 
to pick which mountain they 
want to purchase a season pass 
from. 

Each resort has its own pros 
and cons. Whether it is the most 
economical buy or the best condi- 
tions, students have to make 
quick decisions as the prices for 
the passes escalate as the season 
progresses. 

For the convenience and price, 
junior Jessica Bedrosian pur- 
chased a season pass to Bolton 
Valley. 

“If you don’t have a lot of 
money and you just want to ski 
for fun, then it’s a great place to 
go,” Bedrosian said. “It’s a good 
value and it’s only 20 minutes 
away.” 

A more popular choice by stu- 






dents has been Stowe. Stowe 
already had two lifts open as 
early as two weeks ago along 
with four trails, and a base snow 
depth of 16 to 36 inches. 

“I’ve been there three times 
this year,” said senior Chris 
Brown. “It’s good for the weather 
conditions we’ve had this sea- 
son.” 

When asked about why he 
chose Stowe, Brown replied, 
“Most of my friends go there, and 
I love to rip it up with them.” 

Senior Scott Gredler is also a 
fan of Stowe. He has had a pass 
there the past three seasons. 

“Tt has great back country 
accessibility,” Gredler said. “You 
also got Shed (Brewery) right 
there. It’s a better apres ski.” 

Whatever the case may be, 


friends 
dontlet friends -, 
drive diya 


Q 


U.S, Department of 
Transportation 


‘[Stowe] has great 
back country and 
accessibility. You also 
got Shed [Brewery] 
right there.’ 


Scott Gredler, senior 


Stowe seems to win over the 
majority of students. Yet, the 
other ski resort right over the 
mountaintop is also appealing. 
Students find themsevles asking 
such questions and forced to 
choose only one season pass, but 
can always intermingle for a day 
pass. 





“T prefer Smuggs over Stowe 
because of the atmosphere,” sen- 
ior Mark Oldmixon says. “It is 
locally owned and it gives off 
more of a family Vermont atmos- 
phere, unlike Stowe, which is 
very touristy.” 

Oldmixon chose Smugg as a 
first-year student as a matter of 
convenience. 

“T got hooked on (Smuggs) my 
freshman year because they pro- 
vided transportation from St. 
Mike’s,” Oldmixon said. 

Whether it is the atmosphere, 
the price, or the brewery right 
down the street, students have a 
variety of season pass options to 
choose from as this ski season 
gets under way. 


Support 
e College Fund. 


Call 1-800-332-UNCF. 
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A mind is a terrible thing to waste. 
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Calendar 





WEDNESDAY 
December 10 


Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 7:45 p.m. 654- 
6251. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
p-m. 21+. 


. Manifest Nexto Me. This band 


plays alongside The Cush at 
Higher Ground. Tickets cost $6 
and doors open.at 8 p.m. 


THURSDAY 


December |! 


Queen City Rock. Elliott and 
Chia headline Queen City Rock 
every Thursday evening in the 
upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. No cover 


Photo by www.dayzero.co.za 


St. Michael’s College presents the film “It’s My Life” at 7 p.m. on Dec. 10 in the St. Edmund’s 
Hall Farrell Room. The film is about Zackie Achmat, the leader of South Africa’s Treatment 
Action Campaign. In the film, Achmat refused to take antiretroviral medications until the 
South African government agreed to provide it in clinics. This event concludes the St. 
Michael’s HIV/AIDS Film Festival and is free and open to the public. 


American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 6 p.m. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 
music at Club Millennium every 


Friday at 9 p.m.. There is a $3 


cover charge for those 21 and 
older, and a $10 charge for those 
yonger than 21. ; 


“A Christmas Carol.’ Come 
see this Charles Dickens classic 
at the Flynn Center at 7 p.m. 
Tickets cost $27. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American kenpo karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 3 p.m. 654-6251. 


Urban Flava. Come and hear 
hip-hop, reggae and old school 


charg RHR YY Ce BR KRY A“ AUChild’s Chirstmas in’ ©12> \rlusic at Club Millennium every 


Reggae Massive with Itation 
Sound. There is no cover 
charge for this event that goes 
down at Club Millennium every 
Thursday at 10 p.m. 21+. 


FRIDAY 


December 12 


DJ Ev and DJ Llu. DJ Ev and 
DJ Llu spin top-40 music every 
Friday at the upstairs area of 

135 Pearl. Doors open at 10 p.m. 
Tickets are $5. 


Kenpo Karate. Learn 


Wales.” This production by 
Dylan Thomas has been adapted 
for the stage by Burgess Clark 
and is presented by the Vermont 
Stage Co. The play is directed 
by Peter Flynn. Student tickets 
cost $22.50. Doors open at 7:30 
p.m. 





SAL af 


Decemt 


DJ Hedfonz. DJ Hedfonz plays 
dance music every Saturday at 
the upstairs section of 135 Pearl. 
Doors open at 10 p.m. Tickets 
are $5. 





Saturday. There is a $3 cover 
charge for those 21 and over and 
a $10 charge for those under 21. 
Doors open at 9 p.m. 


Holiday Pops Tour. The 
Vermont Symphony Orchestra 
presents the Holiday Pops Tour 
at the Flynn Center’s MainStage. 
Student tickets cost $6. Doors 
open at 7:30 p.m. 
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Wecember 14 


Soul Skillet. Come hear soul 
and R&B music at 135 Pearl. 





This event is from 9 p.m. until 
midnight every Sunday. There 
is no cover charge. 
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Misbehavin’. Saint J plays this 
event every Wednesday at 135 
Pearl. Doors open at 9 p.m. 
Kenpo Karate. Learn 
American Kenpo Karate at the 
Tarrant Aerobics Room. This 
class begins at 9 p.m. 654-6251. 


The Governor’s Table. Former 
Vermont Gov. Madeleine Kunin 
will hold her weekly roundtable. 
Students, faculty and staff are 
encouraged to attend. This 
event is in the Alliot Student 
Center’s Greensleeves. 
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Liquid Lounge. Liquid Lounge 





Columns 





with Monaco and Capsule play 
135 Pearl every Tuesday. The 
club opens at 7:30 p.m. No 
cover charge. 


Thrashback ’80s Night with 
Tricky Pat and Robbie J. This 
event is free and takes place 
every Tuesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
p.m. 21+. 


Jim Branca. This is a free 
blues jam at Nectar’s every 
Tuesday from 10 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Jim Branca hosts, 





Karaoke. Come participate in 
Top Hat Karaoke every 
Wednesday at 135 Pearl. Doors 
open at 9 p.m. No cover charge. 
21+ with ID. 


Transmissions. Transmissions 
with Elliot goes down every 
Wednesday in the upstairs sec- 
tion of 135 Pearl. Doors open at 
9 p.m. No cover charge. 


College Night with Robbie J. 
Cheap beverages and free pool 
every Wednesday at Club 
Millennium. Doors open at 10 
pti 2s 


Wrestling at © 
‘Higher Ground 


The Women’s Oil 
Wrestling Federation, 
based in New Orleans, 
comes to Higher Ground 
Dec. 11 at8 p.m. The 
group is billed as “the 
toughest female oil 
wrestling team in the 
world.” Four wrestlers 
will be battling it out for 
the three hours of 
wrestling. Tickets are 
$12 in advance and $14 
the day of the show. 





Being philanthropic without giving up material possessions 


“Jt. Michael’s, like many 
S« colleges around the 
country, places a strong 
emphasis on the value of giving 
necks tp eer ee 
community 


and helping 
others. Few 
people could 
debate the 





importance of 


that message. CHERISE 
It’s unfortunate LAPINE 
that it is often Guest 
implicitly Columnist 





accompanied 

by another message: In order to 
truly do good, one must 
denounce physical possessions. 


There’s no denying the 
importance of a healthy perspec- 
tive on love, life and the objects 
that surround us. But before | 
grow ashamed of my computer, I 


’ consider its value as an education 


and communication tool. It pro- 
vides a wealth of information 
greater than any library, and 
allows for easy, fast and inexpen- 
sive communication with friends 


~ and family. 


Cars also travel the fine line 
between highly valued and high- 
ly scorned. Consider Lester 
Burnham’s purchase of his dream 
car in the film “American 
Beauty.” He justifies the some- 
what extravagant vehicle because 


he felt he finally deserved it, yet 
in the same scene, he chastised 
his wife’s silk sofa. This is a man 
with his priorities straight. As 
with Lester, my car is more to me 
than basic transportation. It is 
physical proof that I can earn and 
take care of something that I real- 
ly want, a characteristic for 
which I don’t feel I should have 
to apologize. I appreciate and 
respect it. What’s wrong with the 
American way of succeeding 
through hard work? 

Similarly, there’s nothing 
wrong with being emotionally 
attached to objects that serve as a 
reminder of a particular person or 
event. Gifts from friends and 


family will never be a substitute 
for a person’s physical presence, 
but I can look around my room at 
the things I’ve accumulated over 
the years and remember who 
gave me what. More important, I 
remember the occasion and the 
look on peoples’ faces when I 
thanked them. 

With the approaching. holi- 
days, the traditional season of 
giving, it’s especially important 
to reach out a hand to those in 
need. However, that doesn’t 
mean we have to give up our own 
comforts. Rather, we should 
learn to accept what we have and 
realize we’re lucky to have it. 
Siddhartha, who gave up a life of 


stability in search of enlighten- 
ment, suffered bouts of lust and 
self-indulgence before he finally 
found peace within himself. But 
a healthy balance of ideals and 
reality will lead to the same con- 
clusion. We live in 3 culture that 
makes us feel guilty for what we 
have, whether it’s 2 comfortable 
house or a life-thieatening ill- 
ness. Living lif> constantly 
ashamed (or feeling guilty for not 
being ashamed) s almost as 
harmful as gluttony and greed. 


Contact Cherise L Pine at 
clapine@smcvt.ed 4 
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Another modest proposal 


What must be done to save our country 


t is a melancholy object to 
[= who drive through this 

great country in their sport 
utility vehicles, when they see the 
streets, roads and building doors 
crowded with indigent and often 
unemployed people. Through 
their tinted windows, they also 
see a nation largely devoid of 
sympathy, equality and tolerance. 
These people, 
instead of 
being able to 
work for a 
decent wage, 
are forced to 
employ their 
time working 





MATTHEW 


a dead-end A.M. LASH 
job at Wal- hi 
Mart while Lashes out 





much needed 

social services are cut in order to 
cover colossal tax cuts and 
Mideast conquests. 

It is agreed by reasonable 
parties that the deplorable state of 
the country is having drastic con- 
sequences and is traceable to 
politicians who have negated the 
interests of the common man and 
woman. Thus, we must find fair, 
cheap and easy methods in order 
to remedy the poor state of the 
nation and attune lawmakers to 
people outside of their high 
social and economic class. 

President George W. Bush 
must become the whipping boy 
for this cause. Therefore, I pro- 
pose a handful of methods to 
improve this nation. 

Most politicians are dis- 
tanced from the plight of the 
working poor, as the Senate and 
the Bush administration are mil- 
lionaires’ clubs and are not 
racially diverse (Condoleeza 
Rice and Colin Powell aren’t cut- 
ting it, Mr. President). In order to 
create more awareness of the 


quandaries of the working poor, 
we must move the White House 
from ritzy downtown Washing- 
ton to the southeastern section of 
the city, where there is concen- 
trated poverty and, most impor- 
tant, a larger minority presence. 
Minor renovations will also be 
made to the White House. 
Perhaps it should be painted 
black and renamed the Black 


House since African slaves 
helped build the place. 
President Bush loves to 


escape city life and retreat to his 
ranch in Crawford, Texas. I 
worry that he will go there even 
more often with the White House 
in southeastern Washington and 
become even more out of touch 
with the underprivileged, as 


-Crawford is in largely white 


McLennan County. So, the 
Crawford ranch is being trans- 
planted to Starr County, Texas, 
which is right on the border with 
Mexico. Starr County is 98 per- 
cent Hispanic, and 51 percent of 
the people there live below the 
poverty line. Without a doubt, 
the president will get a close look 
at how the other side lives. Just 
as he did at his 1,600-acre spread 
in Crawford, President Bush will 
still be able to enjoy a lot of quiet 
time because most of his neigh- 
bors will be away from home all 
day and into the night scraping 
dried feces and urine off the toilet 
seats of some big business. 
Whether in Washington or 
Texas, President Bush will live 
among working-class minorities. 
However, he cannot still be 
wealthy. That is why, after his 
homes are moved, he will be 
stripped of his money and bene- 
fits. The cash from his bank 
accounts will be donated to a 
smorgasbord of causes — Planned 
Parenthood, the Rainbow/PUSH 


With any hope, being 


in the midst of a 
guerrilla war will 
make the president 
realize how 
aggravating it is to be 
picking sand out of 
your butt for a 
seemingly 


endless tour of duty. 


Coalition, the Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance Against Defamation, the 
Nation of Islam (Bush is all about 
faith-based initiatives, isn’t he?) 
and the AFL-CIO (money well- 
spent, as this organization needs 
help keeping the administration 
from cutting overtime pay). 
Also, Bush will be forced to trade 
in his black town car with tinted 
windows for a used car with rust- 
ed hubcaps and a hanging muf- 
fler. 

To emphasize the reality that 
people in his community cannot 
afford health care, Jenna Bush, 
the president’s daughter, will be 
taken captive for a day and barri- 
caded in a top-secret government 
laboratory. She will then be 
injected with both the HIV virus 
and cancer. The president needs 
to see what it is like to not have 
enough money. to buy medical 
care for your severely ill child. 
Maybe that way he will be recep- 
tive to universal health care. 

As Jenna’s health deterio- 
rates, the doctors will find out 
that she has been pregnant for 
some time and the baby will be 
born with HIV/AIDS. She will 
want to have an abortion to spare 
the child a life compromised by a 
fatal disease. However, she will 


be forced to go through with the 
pregnancy because of a partial- 
birth abortion ban her father sup- 
ported. No worries, though — if 
the baby becomes comatose, 
medical personnel can simply 
shove a feeding tube into its 
throat, just like Gov. Jeb Bush 
did for Terry Schiavo in Florida. 

Finally, President Bush is 
going to become commander-in- 
chief in the truest sense of the 
word. Bush will board Iraq- 
bound Air Force One. Just like 
George Washington, the presi- 
dent will literally be on the front 
combat lines commanding our 
troops with a weapon in hand. 
Since we are burdened with a 
humungous national deficit, the 
president will unfortunately have 
to do without a bullet-proof vest. 
We hope he still has handy that 
testicle-hugging military get-up 
that he wore on the USS Lincoln 
to declare an end to major com- 
bat operations in Iraq. With any 
hope, being in the midst of a 
guerrilla war will make the presi- 
dent realize how aggravating it is 
to be constantly dodging rocket- 
propelled grenades and picking 
sand out of your butt for a seem- 
ingly endless tour of duty. 

There is no doubt about it — 
the proposals I have made are of 
the utmost. importance. I profess; 
in the sincerity of my heart, I 
have no vendetta against the 
Bush family. My only motives 
are the public good of this nation 
and relieving the unfortunate. 

The end. 


Contact Matthew A.M. Lash at 
mlash@smcvt.edu. The Defen- 
der welcomes your views at 
defender@smcvt.edu 


Growing weary of the ills caused by AIDS 


really just sick of it. I’m tired 

of Africa. I’m tired of the 
faces of sick, impoverished chil- 
dren, lesions and sunken eyes, 
distended stomachs under barely 
hidden ribs and of charity instead 
of empathy and solidarity. I’m 
tired of >= 4 eek. 


[: be honest. Sometimes, I’m 


ROBERT 
orphans, all 10 aiarty 
million of 
them, without Global AIDS 
parents, sniff- Watch 





ing glue, get- 

ting raped, and the inevitability 
of jail for them. I’m sick. of 
poverty, of 7- by 10-square-foot 
shacks holding families of seven, 
of rotten food or no food, of no 
school ar.d no jobs, and of pity 
instead of outrage. I’m fed up 
with prostitution, with dead 
fathers and no jobs for women 
other than the sale of their body, 
of children watching their moth- 
ers have sex with strangers to pay 
for that 7- by 10-square-foot 


shack, of people blaming the 
mothers for doing the only thing 
available to them to keep their 
families alive. I’m so sick of sex 
in general, of stigma and of prej- 
udice. 

I’m tired of America. I’m so 
sick of racism, of pretending that 
the fact that this epidemic is 
mostly happening to black people 
has nothing to do with the incom- 
prehensible lack of response or 
that the rising rates of infection in 
our own country among blacks 
and Hispanics has nothing to do 
with some intrinsic racism in our 
society. I’m sick of greed, of 
drug companies so concerned 
with their intellectual property 
rights and the billions they can 
make off a new treatment for the 
disease that they prevent the 
poorest, sickest people from hav- 
ing the medicines they need to 
stay alive. I’m fed up with the 
politicians, speaking from the 
pockets of the pharmaceuticals, 


telling me that AIDS is the 
“gravest health crisis of our time” 
and then doing NOTHING. I’m 
sick of power, of the people most 
in need having none of it and 
money, of the lack of it and the 
need for it and abuse of it. 

I’m sick of it. I’m so sick of 
it sometimes I just want to stop 
paying attention. But there’s 
something else, too. I was lucky 
enough to be born a white, mid- 
dle-class American male. If I, as 
a white middle-class American 
male, don’t work to change 
things, then not only am I 
ungrateful for the opportunities 
granted to me, I’m also passively 
part of the problem. That puts 
responsibility on me. Not guilt, 
but responsibility. I’m also lucky 
enough to be in college, to be in a 
place where I can learn the solu- 
tions to all the things I’m sick of, 
to be around people who are sick 
of the same things and are enact- 
ing solutions. Most people aren’t 


in college. Most people have to 
work for a living. There’s anoth- 
er responsibility right there. 

It goes beyond that. Humans 
are communistic creatures, to use 
a word with excessively negative 
connotations. When I say that, I 
mean that a human’s most natural 
state is as a part of a community. 
And the biggest community that 
we’re all a part of is our world 
and it’s so much smaller than it 
looks. This is a cliche, I know, 
but World AIDS Day was last 
week. Everyone talks about 
AIDS and the world on Dec. 1, so 
it’s easy to dismiss it, but it’s an 
incredibly important message. 
AIDS cuts across all boundaries, 
all issues, all problems, all over 
the world. All those things I’m 
sick of, they’re not going away 
unless we change them. In fact, 
theyll get worse. 


Contact Robert Mealey at 
rmealey@smcvt.edu 


Students 
must 
wake up 


very day I wake up, | 
Be a little more hope 
in the world. A soldier 


was killed overnight in Iraq, 
Afghanistan, or in another 
country. Maybe another cor- 
porate scandal broke out. A 
species went extinct. 

These types of stories fill 
our ews- (ae 
papers 
every day. 
Check out 
the head- 
lines from 
any news- 
paper today. 
What have 
you done 
about the 
issues? The 
problem is 
that most people do not do 
anything and do not really 
care. Their lives are not 
directly affected. We can still 
go to class (if we feel like it), 





ISABELLE 
View From 
the Left 





_ buy beer and get drunk on the 


weekends. We are a privi- 
leged bunch of kids at a pri- 
vate college and it seems like 
the outside world does not 
affect us. What does it matter 


_ if the rainforest_will be gone 
~ or if more acid rain will reach 


Vermont because of polluting 
power plants in the Midwest? 
This is what causes me to 
lose hope in the world. Not 
enough people, especially us 
college kids, care to do some- 
thing about the rapidly 
changing world. 

One of the problems is 
that people accept things the 
way they are. As a genera- 
tion, we do not ask enough 
questions. Our computers 
turn on in the morning, so 
why should we care how the 
power is generated? When 
tuition is raised at this school, 
how many people question it? 
We are so afraid to go out of 
our comfort zones and actual- 
ly risk something. By asking 
questions that are not being 
asked, our lives will no 
longer be riddled with com- 
placency. Instead of sleeping 
in the extra 10 minutes, get 
up and become informed with 
what is going on in our world. 
Take a Saturday and go out 
and talk to real people and 
learn about what the real 
world is like. Go out of your 
comfort zone. We need to 
become a generation of doers 
instead of do-nothings. 

Imagine what we could 
accomplish by becoming 
active. Those in power 
would be forced to listen to 
us, just as Britain was forced 
to listen to the colonists when 
they dumped tea into the 
Boston harbor. If we rose up 
and said we wanted college to 


Continued Page 27 
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The incompatibility 
of church and state 


eanut butter and chocolate, drums 
P= bass, pizza and beer, coffee 

and cream, tea with lemon and 
honey, a warm mug of hot cocoa, a fire- 
place and a guitar. All of these things 
and more in life mix very well together 
to provide us with not only entertain- 
ment, but the opportunity to come 
together as a community to share some- 
thing in common. 

You say you want more examples? 
How about the familiar brick buildings 
and stone walkways of our beautiful 
campus, or the glistening of Christmas 
lights on the thick, holiday snow? 
These mix well, too. —————— 
How about the yin- 
yang? Dark and light? 
Black and_ white? 
Protestant and 
Catholic? Palestinian 
and Israeli? Hope- 


fully, one day these Epwarb 

will mix very well. BURKE 

But one thing is for 

sure — church and state Guest 
Columnist 


do not, and will not 
mix no matter how 
much you try to integrate them into the 
batter of life. 

The Archdiocese of Boston 
announced Nov. 23 that a few changes 
will be made to Sunday Mass, resulting 
in priests who do not leave the altar to 
shake hands with the congregation, and 
much more kneeling during the 
Communion rites. Strangest and utterly 


YViUSs YO Lily 





now be set aside for a special Mass 
remembering the 1974 Roe v. Wade 
decision of the Supreme Court. I am 
strongly pro-life and I believe that a 
fetus, no mater how many days old, is a 
gift from God. But, I am against hold- 
ing a Mass to remember a Supreme 
Court decision made by the judicial 
branch of our government which is and 
should be separate from the church. 
Our founding fathers came to this 
country to escape the mixing of church 
and state back in England; it all started 
with Henry VIII. He took over as head 
of the Anglican Church so he could 
' divorce his wife. If a couple wishes to 
divorce, that is a priest’s responsibility, 
not the state’s. It is especially impor- 
tant today that church and state don’t try 


ISABELLE: Students 
must become involved 


Continued from Page 26 


be a right of every citizen in this 
country, what could stop us? If 
we were persistent, we could do 
it. Maybe it would not be for us 
but for our kids and grandkids. 
Do you know how much health- 
care costs in this country? You 
will when you leave college. 
Let’s get together and demand 
free health care for every man, 
woman and child in this country. 
We can do it and we can do any- 
thing else that we want. All that 
is needed is to become active. 
First, we must begin to ques- 
tion the answers. We can longer 
afford to be an inactive genera- 
tion. The world is changing 





most non-Catholic of all; Jan. 22 will ' 


around us and we must step away 
from America Online Instant 
Messenger long enough to be a 
part of that change. It does not 
take much and there are varying 
levels of activism; however, the 
important 
active. So, while I started out by 
saying I lose hope every day, 
maybe tomorrow will be differ- 
ent. Remember, we are all in this 
together and we need to begin to 
look out for all of our interests, 
not just our own. Take a moment 
today to question something and 
maybe you can do something 
about it. 


Contact JP Isabelle at 
Jisabelle @ smcvt.edu 


to mix, because both institutions are 
dealing with major image problems. 
Both institutions just seem to be having 
difficulty reaching out to youth and stu- 
dents like us. That is because both 
institutions try to overpower the other 
and try to take on the other’s responsi- 
bilities. 

As Henry David Thoreau said, “We 
all march to the beat of our own drum- 
mer.” All we know is ourselves and 
what our strengths and weaknesses are, 
as well as our own histories. The 
church knows its history and the gov- 
ernment knows its history. The best 
thing would be for both to stay out of 
each other’s hair. If the Archdiocese of 
Boston wants more kneeling, let them 
have more kneeling. Please, 
Archdiocese of Boston, just don’t make 
up a special “holiday” for something 
the government did, because you don’t 
need the government and the govern- 
ment doesn’t need you (aside from the 
Pledge of Allegiance and that whole 
swearing on by the Bible stuff, of 
course). 

I say religion is a special phenome- 
non. It has withstood the test of time 
and given people something to believe 
in, something to ground them, some- 
thing to bind them as a community — 
much like a group of college kids sitting 
around the fire drinking warm mugs of 
hot cocoa and listening to someone play 
the guitar. Religion is something spe- 


cial and deserves a place in the sun. |. 


say government is'special, too. It makes 
and enforces the laws that keep our 
society in balance. Government hasn’t 
been around as long as my friend reli- 
gion over there, but just about, and that 
makes government special. It should be 
free to have its own place in the sun. 
Both of them can have their own place 
in society and live in harmony without 
getting in each other’s way. Now, I 
want religion and government to kiss 
and make up, and swear to me on the 
holy book that this will never happen 
again. 

Good. Now what? Do you two 
want to join me for some pizza and 
beer? 


Contact Edward 
eburke3 @ smcvt.edu 


Burke at 


part is becoming 


Learning the hard way _ 


he semester is almost through but 

the struggle continues. During a 

recent stress-relieving meditation 

session, I concluded that I am an oppor- 
tunist. 

The Student Resource Center knows 
me by name. My hectic class schedule, 
combined with being a resident assistant, 
did not discourage me from taking advan- 
tage of an opportunity to work with Donna 
Atwater. Thank you, Donna, for your 


patience in spite of my broken English. | 


am sure you know I try 
very hard. 

Thanks also to a lot 
of people whom I may not 
be able to single out by 
name. I just have to men- 
tion these, . though, 


because they were hard THATO 
on me and that helped me RATSEBE 
a great deal. Christopher Guest 
Rovero, I will indeed Columnist 





work on my pronuncia- 
tion, especially my E’s 
and I’s to better distinguish words like 
beach from bitch, sneakers from snickers, 
and dessert from desert. Guillermo Solis, 
you always critique my writing in a very 
positive way. I now have niy own point of 
view. Thank you, you are a true attorney 
friend. 

The core frustration of this whole sce- 
nario is trying to learn in the very same lan- 
guage that I am still struggling to learn. 
What is English? I will give my newly 
invented, simple definition. English is one 
of the languages that exists around the 
world, and has rules and regulations to 


_observe as you speakor-write. | It-is used in 


business and globalization and therefore 
required by the native speakers to be an 
official language that everyone must know. 

Professor John Izzi: Aren’t you proud 
that I have my own philosophy of defining 
words? J hope Kevin Kelley won’t penal- 
ize me for a run-on sentence. Up to now, I 
didn’t get that because the way I write in 
English is almost the same as I would 
express myself in Setswana, my native lan- 
guage back home in Botswana. 

I am almost sure that Professor David 
Mindich will appreciate this one and hope- 
fully be impressed. Sir, this entire 
Thanksgiving break, I tried so hard to have 
intellectually challenging questions and 
answers. Often times, I get so frustrated by 
the English language. First, let me set the 
record straight. I am learning how to learn. 





While most students here had an 
opportunity to listen to their parents read 
books to them before they went to bed, I 
never got that. I was never helped with my 
homework; instead, I used to do chores 
after school. I used to clean, cook, and 
fetch water and wood before dawn. As you 
can imagine, by the end of the day I was so 
exhausted that I wanted to drop dead! 

I woke up very early in the morning, 
and then had to walk for an hour to school 
so I could try to do my homework before 
classes started. 

Now do you want to tell me that I 
know how to learn? In some ways I do. 
The Student Resource Center took me 
through various steps of note taking, text- 
book reading and active listening. The 
Writing Center is the best place to relax. 
What would I do without the dedicated 
people there? You are just too much. 
Professor Aline Paris: Thank you for your 
wonderful insights. I now highlight my 
notes and textbooks with a highlighter. 
You are a great listener. That helps a great 
deal! 

My newly invented definition chal- 
lenges me to question diversity. I got an 
interesting perspective on diversity from 
my friends to whom I had complained 
about how hard and demanding English 
was. With all the talk these days about 
diversity, why is it that we have limited the 
definition of culture and physical appear- 
ance? If we were true to the concept of 
diversity, we would be conversing fluently 
in all the many different languages as there 
are countries represented on this campus. 

Have you ever thought that asking the 

non-native English speakers to learn a new 
language is asking too much from these 
diverse people? In the first place, the 
Oxford English Dictionary defines diversi- 
ty as “variety.” Now, you are turning right 
around and saying to these diverse people, 
“Speak English!” Why not speak all the 
languages? 
In appreciating other aspects of American 
culture, I do love burgers, French fries, 
chocolate and ice cream! With the rate at 
which I am eating all this stuff, I hope not 
to gain too much weight. 

Have an intellectually challenging and 
fun-filled Christmas holiday! 


Contact Thato Ratsebe at 
tratsebe @smcvt.edu 


www.smcvt.edu/echo 


me €ChO 


The student reflection 
of St. Michael’s College 


www.smcvt.edu/echo 
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LEARNED THAT 
TRADE WARS ARE 
BAD \N COLLEGE... 











By Luke Wirkkala 
Daily Evergreen 
(Washington State U.) 


PULLMAN, Wash. — Any 
individual who regularly pur- 
chases tobacco products would 
have to be unobservant not to 
notice the substantial cost 
increase these goods have experi- 
enced in the last several years. If 
people are not already distressed 
by it, they should be. 

Within the last year and a 
half, the price of a pack of ciga- 
rettes, a can of snuff or a box of 
cigars has gone up by a couple of 
dollars in the state of 
Washington. The main cause of 
«ethis increase is rampant tobacco 
taxation that has been escalating 
for some time now. 


By Michael Rovito 
The News Record 
(U. Cincinnati) 


CINCINNATI — With the 
holiday season firmly upon us the 
“* good times and great feelings are 

here. The corporate takeover of 
these supposedly traditional and 
religious holidays supplies. plenty 
of fuel for our buying fire. 
Friends, family and everyone we 
know will! take time to rejoice in 
the great land of America, 

Some people fail to realize, 
or maybe just take for granted, 
the great life they have here in the 
states. Veicing their disgust with 
America because of political mis- 
takes that have occurred in the 

«past. Forgetting the age-old 


THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGES: 

















Tobacco taxation a social problem 


The proponents of this 
apparent penalization of tobacco 
users have argued that these taxes 
have significantly cut down on 
teen tobacco use, and that they 
are justified because tobacco is 
now frequently considered to be a 
“social ill.” The fact is that the 
effectiveness of these laws in 
stopping teen tobacco use has 
been grossly overestimated. The 
people truly punished by them 
are none other than the individual 
consumers (especially those of 
low-income) that a large portion 
of the lawmakers responsible for 
this increased taxation claim to 
support. 

Washington voters recently 
passed a measure that significant- 
ly increased the taxes placed 
upon tobacco products. 


These voters, who make up 


an incomplete percentage of the ~ 
state’s eligible voting population, - 


were duped by left-wing politi- 
cians into believing that a higher 
price would greatly reduce teen 
tobacco use. 

While there may have been 
slight decreases in underage 
tobacco use, figures reported 
through media advertising claim- 
ing that 40 percent reductions 
have occurred are absolutely 
ridiculous, and one wonders how 
these pollsters could possibly 
obtain an accurate figure to begin 
with. 

Other than direct surveys, 
which have not proven to be reli- 
able means of gathering factual 
information on teenagers in the 
past, there really is no reliable 


method to determine what per- 
centage of underage people ‘are 
using tobacco products. This is 
because these individuals either 
have of-age individuals purchase 
the product for them, or simply 
steal. Besides, most underage 
teens wouldn’t care if the price of 
a pack of cigarettes got up to $15 
or $20, as the majority of their 
“income” comes directly from 
their parent’s billfold. 

The only real effectiveness 
of increased taxation is the casti- 
gation of the consumer. If this 
kind of trend is to continue, one 
should not be surprised to see the 
implementation of “sin taxes” on 


donuts or cheeseburgers, as they, — 


too, are considered to be 
“unhealthy” products and could 
easily be the next things to be 


Often badmouthed, USA does hard job 


adage that everyone makes mis- 
takes and using the mistakes to 
support a claim against this coun- 
try because of injustices against 
other nations of the world. 

A recurring label that is 
given to America is “police of the 
world.” Hundreds of governmen- 
tal naysayers use this term to 
brand the United States as the 
bullies of Earth. 

Looking back to a lot of 
what America has done to be 
called a bully, it's not policing 
that I see, but helping. In more 
countries than not, there is con- 
stant famine, despair and warfare 
bringing a loss of life that is 
unnecessary, and avoidable. It is 
the human condition to be ruth- 
less and, opportunistic. whenever. 


possible, but sometimes that con- 
dition ‘does more bad than good 
to the “helpless” people of the 
world. This is where I believe 
America comes in. 

American soldiers are will- 
ing to lay down their lives for the 
well-being of strangers in far 
away lands. They seem to be 
kind, selfless individuals with an 
eye for good, not evil. Being the 
richest country in the world, it is 
only common sense that we 
would use our tools to help, not 
hurt. 

America will go into the 
most poverty-stricken countries 
to attempt to bring back order and 
try to establish some kind of a 
decent life for struggling people. 
AlL the while being away from 


their own families and homes. 

The naysayers are accusing 
our government of flexing its 
mighty muscle for the good of 
our country while wearing $120 
shoes and enjoying full stomachs. 
How hypocritical is it to say that 
we are encroaching on the unfor- 
tunate people of the world for no 
reason while enjoying every 
amenity stateside? 

So during the seasonal glut- 
tony that will be taking place, 
remember all the other members 
of our global village. 

While turkey is on the table 
and the house is being warmed by 
a heater, remember the people 
from places such as Africa and 
the Middle East, who are con- 


stantly pushed around by.an QN Fs acts ori 


dubbed “social ills.” 

I’m _ not saying it’s wrong 
promote awareness of the detri- 
mental effects of products, but 
the choice of whether or not to 
heed those warnings should be 
left to the individual. By support- 
ing tobacco taxation in its current 
form, one gives their blessing not 
only to an act prejudicial to 
tobacco users, but also to a loss 
of the personal freedoms of 
choice that are so cherished by 
people in America. 


— U-Wire 


bearing government or dictator 
and are crying out for help. 

The next time you are sitting 
around talking about how 
America sticks its nose in every- 
thing and should stay out of other 
countries business think about 
the great life it has given you. 
Then imagine yourself in the 
position of a college-aged kid in a 
war-torn town halfway across the 
world with no running water, 
dead parents and no chance at 
life. 

How much would you love 
America then? 


+ U-Wire- 


“Hees BK a & sas! # 
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Battles won, 
legends made 


Title IX paved the way for women’s athletics 


By Jessica Hanchette 
Sports Editor 


Today, Kathy O’Neil is the 
head women’s basketball coach 
at UMass Lowell, where her team 
benefits from Title IX, but in 
1981 O’Neil fought the battles on 
and off the basketball court at St. 
Michael’s that helped make pos- 
sible the advancement of 
women’s collegiate athletics. 

In 1972, President Nixon 
signed Title IX of the Education 
Amendments into law. This law, 
among others, prohibited people 
from being subjected to discrimi- 
nation on the basis of sex under 
any educational program receiv- 
ing federal aid. 

Not long after the legislation 
was passed it was seen as the cen- 
terpiece for the development and 
progress of women’s athletics. 
Thirty-one years later there has 
been a 403 percent increase in the 
number of female collegiate ath- 
letes. ; 

The year Title IX was passed 
also marked the year St. 
Michael’s became a co-educa- 
tional institution, with the oppor- 
tunity for women to compete in 
athletics at the collegiate level. 

The first women’s program 
to be added was basketball, in 
1974. The team was led by head 
coach Sue Duprat, who retired 
last year after 27 years of coach- 
ing. She watched the women’s 
programs evolve alongside the 
Title IX legislation. Duprat was 
unavailable for comment. 

In 1981 Pam Batalis was one 
of the first female athletes to feel 
the effects of Title IX and make 
her athletic presence known at St. 
Michael’s. Batalis was a member 
of the class of 1985 and was later 
inducted into the St. Michael’s 
Athletics Hall of Fame in 1991. 
During her time at St. Michael’s 
she bore some of the hardships 
that came along with paving the 
way for women’s athletics today. 

In her first year of college, 
Batalis’ class was the first to 
receive athletic scholarships. At 
the time the team competed inde- 
pendently. The team was not a 
member of the NE-10 conference 
as today’s team is. It was not 
always easy for Batalis and the 
other women who first played at 
St. Michael’s. 

“There were huge transitions 
that needed to happen both in 
society and in college,” Batalis 
said. “In some areas we did not 
experience the benefits of Title 
IX yet.” 

Today the 


men’s and 


women’s basketball teams travel’ 


together on a coach bus. In 
Batalis’ time, the men and 
women would exit the Ross 
Sports Center together, but the 
men would walk onto a coach bus 
and the women would have to 
travel in a’van. The school justi- 


‘Everybody at 
some point should 
pay respect to the 

generation that 

came before 
them.’ 


Pam Batalis, 
Class of 1985 


fied this by- saying the men were 
taller. 

This was one of many 
inequalities that would have to be 
overcome for collegiate women’s 
athletics. During Batalis’ college 
years there were no women’s bas- 
ketballs. The women would use 
old basketballs that the men had 
discarded. The team did not 
receive new uniforms until 
Batalis’ junior year, while the 
men’s team,received new uni- 
forms every other year. 

Batalis credits much of the 
change to Duprat. While at St. 
Michael’s, Batalis said, the men’s 
players were called men and the 
women’s players were called 
girls. Duprat and her players had 
to fight for equality in every 
aspect of the game. Duprat 
fought for the respect of each ath- 
lete. During her coaching career 
she always referred to her players 
as ladies. Batalis feels it is a 
much more respectable term than 
being called girls. 

Batalis now works at Brand 
Keys in New York. She holds 
five individual records at St. 
Michael’s including most assists 
in a game (16) and career field 
goals (518). She is also second on 
the all-time scoring list with 
1,290 career points. 

Just as Batalis helped to pave 
the way for St. Michael’s athletes 
today, she, too, had women who 
went before her and fought the 
battles after Title IX was imple- 
mented. One of the most influen- 
tial athletes to play at St. 
Michael’s was Kathy O’Neil. She 
was one of the first women ever 
to play basketball inside the Ross 
Sports Center. Assistant Athletic 
Director and trainer Zaf 
Bludevich remembers O’Neil 
and what she did for St. 
Michael’s. 

“Kathy was a trailblazer for 
St. Michael’s,” Bludevich said. “I 
remember when she would shoot 
baskets in the gym, guys would 
look at her funny.” 

O’Neil played three varsity 
sports at St. Michael’s: field 
hockey, softball and basketball. 
However, it was not always easy 


in the beginning. 





Pam Batalis goes up for a lay-up 
during her senior year in 1985. 


“My high school team 
played more games in all three 
sports than I played my first year 
at St. Michael’s,’ O’Neil said. 

With the passing of Title IX, 
some changes were starting to be 
made early on. 

“Money was being funneled 
towards sports for females,” 


_O’Neil said “Equipment, facili- 


ties and uniforms improved 
tremendously, and coaching was 
looked at as a career.” 

When Title IX came into 
effect, many women simply rel- 
ished in the fact that they would 
now be able to compete at the 
college level. 

“All I wanted was a chance 
to compete and learn,” O’Neil 
said. “St. Michael’s gave me the 


_ Opportunity to do that. I feel very 





A member of the 1976 basketball teams waits and looks for a rebound. 


fortunate to have had the oppor- 
tunity to compete at the collegiate 
level.” 

During her time at St. 
Michael’s, O’Neil set 14 individ- 
ual records and was named 
Academic-All American in 1981. 
She was inducted into the 
Athletic Hall of Fame in 1987. 

Women’s basketball was not 
the only sport to benefit from 
Title IX. In 1975, Joan Reiss Wry 
was the only woman to compete 
on the men’s cross country team. 
At the time, St. Michael’s did not 
have a women’s team. A 
women’s cross country team did 
not start until her senior year. 
During her time running, she did 
not have a women’s team uni- 
form. She was forced to run in 
the men’s uniform, which 
required her to wear a tee-shirt 
underneath the singlet because it 
was cut very differently than a 
women’s shirt. Wry received a 
scholarship from her high school, 
and that helped her to continue to 
run at the college level. 

“T very much wanted to com- 
pete,” Wry said. “I had a lot of 
support from my teammates. 
They always treated me with 
respect.” 

Wry was a cornerstone in the 
first women’s cross-country 
team. She won three races and 
she was ranked in the top 10 at 
the state meet during her senior 
year. She was inducted into the 
Athletic Hall of Fame in 1997 
and today is the academic pro- 
grams coordinator at St. 
Michael’s. 

Over the years, St. Michael’s 
have added many programs and 


. have complied with Title IX’s.. « 


standards. Athletic Director Geri 
Knortz says she believes strongly 
in Title [IX and how far women’s 
athletics have come through the 
years. 

“Title [IX keeps us honest in 
terms of offering equal programs 
for men and women,” Knortz 
said. “We work very hard to treat 
each athlete equitably.” 

Today, many female athletes 
have received the benefits of 
Title [X. However, many athletes 
do not know the true meaning or 
significance behind the legisla- 
tion. The women who paved the 
way for athletes today feel honor 
in their accomplishments and 
they take the progress that Title 
IX has made very personally. 

“Everybody at some point 
should pay respect to the genera- 
tion that came before them,” 
Batalis said. “They are the 
women that carved the path, and 
it is important to respect the peo- 
ple who made it possible for 
you.” 

St. Michael’s has 11 
women’s varsity programs. 
Female athletes today do not 
have to face the early struggles 
that generations before them had 
to bear. 

“Teamwork, leadership, dis- 
cipline, self-sacrifice and confi- 
dence are giving women the 
opportunity to compete in the real 
world,” O’Neil said. 
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Title [IX through the years 



























(\e 
Members of the 1982 women’s basketball team take time out of their season to pose for a team picture. Back 
row left is Kathy O’Neil, who was an assistant coach at the time. Far right is head coach Sue Duprat and front 
row No. 25 is Pam Batalis. 
'- 
St. Michael’s College 
Intercollegiate Program Timeline 
1951-2003 3 
tr 
Men’s Intercollegiate Program Women’s Intercollegiate Program 
5 Varsity teams: Basketball, Football, 1951 
Baseball, Golf Tennis 
Add: Ski 1952 
Drop: Football 1954 
Add: Cross Country 1957 
Drop: Cross Country 1959 
Add: Soccer 1960 
Add: Cross Country 1971 
. 1972 Co-education of St. Michael’s 
Add: Swim 1974 Add: Basketball 
1975 Add: Field Hockey 
1976 Add: Softball 
1978 Add: Swim 
1979 Add: Volleyball 
1980 Add: Cross Country, Tennis 
Drop: Baseball 1981 Drop Softball 
Add: Ice Hockey; Drop: All clubs 1982 Add: Soccer, Ski; Drop: All clubs 
Add: Lacrosse 1983 Add: Lacrosse 
Add: Baseball 1990 Add: Softball 
2001 Add: Ice Hockey 






Current Status: 10 Varsity Teams Current Status: 11 Varsity Teams 















What is Title IX? 


Title IX is a three-prong system 







1. Proportionality: The number of female athletes has 
to be in proportion with the number of female students 
enrolled in the college or university. 


2. History of expansion: The school needs to show a 
history of expansion of sports teams for the under-repre- 
sented gender. 


3. Accommodations: The school has to show that it 
fully and affectively accommodates the interest and abili- 
ties of female students. 


11 components of evaluation 


There is 11 components that programs are evaluated on. 
Some examples of criteria that must be met: 


Locker rooms and _uniforms: The men’s and women’s 
programs must have similar locker rooms, and each pro- 
gram must reach the same standards when receiving uni- 
forms. 


Accessibility to coaches: Male and female programs 
must have equal accessibility to their coaching staffs. 
Coaches for both genders must have equal full-time 
staff so that accessibility is the same. 


Travel requirements: When teams are on the road, treat- 
ment for food and lodging must be equal between the 
men’s and women’s programs. 


St. Michael’s 


St. Michael’s has a 54.5 percent female undergraduate 
enrollment, and a 52.5 percent female participation rate 
for athletics. There is a 2 percent disparity, however, 
these numbers meet all Title [X criteria, and St. Michael’s 
complies with Title IX standards. 








Kathy O’Neil sits and thinks after a game during her senior year in 1981. 


All pictures are from yearbooks made available from the Sports Information 
Office. 
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Senior 
Biology 
Basketball 


Why athlete of the week: Had 
17 points, five assists, and 
13 rebounds in a loss 
against Bryant College on 
Dec. 6. 


_ Home: Bow, N.H. 
‘High school: Bow High School 


Started playing: In third 
grade. 





Nordic ski team hits 


By Rory Doyle 
Staff Writer 


When it comes to Vermont, 
most people think of downhill 
skiing. But there is another team 
at St. Michael’s that often does 
not get the proper recognition. 
The St. Michael’s nordic ski team 
finished last season by making 
some noise with its improve- 

_ ments in the Eastern 
Intercollegiate Ski Association. 

This year’s team looks to 
continue on its previous success- 
es. Head coach Joseph Connelly 
says he is impressed with the 
level of talent he is seeing in the 
pre-season from both the men’s 
and the women’s programs. 

“Right now, we have the 
deepest nordic team that the 
school has ever had,” Connelly 
said. “And we have had some 
pretty good nordic skiers here 
over the years.” 

Connelly graduated from St. 
Michael’s in 1987. He competed 
on the nordic team for four years, 
where he would eventually 
become the no. | skier. He is 
returning for his third year as 
head coach. Connelly spoke 
about the improvements he has 
witnessed in the men's team over 
the recent years. 

“Today’s nordic skiers are a 
higher-caliber athlete,” Connelly 
said. “Mike Payne, Nathan 
Laber and Lionel Welch are prob- 
ably three of the top five skiers of 
all time at St. Michael’s. I mean, 
the guys could run circles around 
me when it comes to comparing 
my times in college.” 

Having three quality skiers 
in the EISA has.led to many 
accomplishments. 

“There is no question where 
the best skiers in the country look 
to compete,” Connelly said. “I 
think it’s always better to chal- 
lenge yourself with the best com- 
petition and reach for higher 
goals, because if you do not, you 
do not get better at what you are 
setting out to do.” 

The EISA is composed of 
schools of NCAA Division | 
through Division III. Some of 
the schools are Colby, Bates, 


" petition. It 


Athlete of the Week: 
Erica Kensey 





Why SMC: | liked it for its 
small size, it is not too far 
from home and the opportu- 


‘I have just seen so 
much dedication 
and determination 
it's beyond belief.’ 


Joseph Connelly, 
head coach noridce ski 


Bowdoin, Middlebury, 
Dartmouth, Harvard, the 
University of Vermont and the 
University of New Hampshire. 
Prime skiing conditions and cli- 
mate throughout the EISA col- 
leges attract the best collegiate 
skiers in the nation. 

Alpine skiing is much more 
costly at St. Michael’s in compar- 
ison to Nordic skiing. The school 
supplies the Noric team with uni- 
forms, ski wax, and training 
costs at Sleepy Hollow Ski 
Center in Huntington and the 
Trapp Family Lodge in Stowe. 

Compared to many Nordic 
teams in the EISA, St. Michael’s 


* has a relatively small budget. 


“Our uniforms could defi- 
nitely use an upgrade because 


they are not our school colors and | 


the school logos are not up to 
date,” Connelly said. “But I do 


not look at our limited budget as 


a huge issue. The money is not 
standing in the way of our team 
being good. I just think different 
programs run in different ways.” 

Last season proved that a 
limited budget was not going to 
limit their success. For the first 
time ever, St. Michael’s beat 
Williams College in relay com- 
also beat St. 
Lawrence University for the first 
time at a carnival. 

“From the relay we found 
how supportive everyone is as a 
team,” Connelly said. “We just 
had a blast with that last year. It 
really showed how much we are 
improving as a team. | had a lot 
of coaches in the league come up 


doing. 





nity to play. basketball. 






Team strength: We are such 
a close team, everyone tries 
their hardest to help 

the team succeed, and we all 
work to make each other bet- 
ter. 









In your free time: Free time is 
rare but | like hanging out at 
POE 






Plans for after 
graduation: Hopefully finding 
some sort of job | enjoy 







the trails 


to me and tell me they were 
noticing how much we were 
improving.” 

Connelly spoke about the 
athletes who have stepped in to 
provide boosts to both teams. He 
mentioned sophomore Allison 
Donahue, who started last year 
with no Nordic skiing back- 
ground. She returns to the 
women’s team, which is looking 
to improve in the EISA stand- 
ings. 

“Last year, I got started 
because I had done a lot of moun- 
tain bike racing and road race 
biking, and I wanted to try some- 
thing in the winter,’ Donahue 
said. “It is something I have 
always been interested in, and 
everyone on the team was very 
helpful. It’s a difficult sport to- 
learn because there is so much 
technique and training, and we go 
against very competitive pro- 
grams. I’m looking forward to 
seeing what the team can do this 
year.” 

There is a strong sense of 
anticipation for the upcoming 
men’s season. : 

“For the first time in my 
career I really feel like we are 
going to have a top-quality 
team,” Payne said. “I think we 
will surprise a lot of people this 
year because, even if one of our 
top three skiers has a bad day, our 
fourth, fifth, or sixth guy could 
come across with a great finish. 
We have really come a long way 
and I think we have the chance to 
compete with the big schools like 
UNH and UVM.” 

Connelly says he is also very 
impressed with the level of com- 
mitment this year’s men’s and 
women’s skiers have. 

“T have just seen so much 
dedication and determination it's 
beyond belief,” Connelly said. 
“The best part of it all is that the 
kids we have on our teams are 
just awesome. I hope every 
coach at St. Michael’s has ath- 
letes with as much dedication as 
I’ve got.” 

The nordic team has its first 
test on the slopes at the Colby 
Carnival at Sugarloaf Mountain 
in Maine on Jan. 23-24. 


Knight 
Writer 


A tribute to the 
pioneers of Title IX 


I never thought twice about 
Title 1X or the women who came 
before me when I was growing 
up playing basketball. Playing in 
college, I enjoyed the benefits of 
playing at a Division II institu- 
tion. The travel arrangements, 
the food and the free clothing we 
received were perks that were 
expected when I came to St. 
Michael’s. However, now that I 
am no longer playing I think 
back on how important the pro- 
gression of the 
game is, and 
how instrumen- 
tal female ath- 
letes that came 
before me really 
were. 

Title IX has 





come a long way JESSICA 

in the 31 years  WancHerte 
since it was Sports 
implemented. It Editor 
was slow mov- 

ing at first, but 

once it picked up speed it 


changed the face of athletics for- 
ever. Today, athletes are seen as 
athletes. In the early days, 
women were looked at as 
tomboys because they could play 
sports. There was a stigma to 
women’s athletics. 

The pioneers of Title IX 
deserve all of the credit. They are 
the women who walked into 
gyms nationwide and shot hoops, 
swung bats, or swam laps. They 
are the women who helped break 
down the barriers. 

Today, female athletes tend 
to take things for granted. Many 
of the luxuries that come with 
being a college athlete are 
expected, and if certain perks are 
not present, then athletes com- 
plain. 

During my sophomore year, 
our basketball team was not per- 
forming to its full potential. To 
try to motivate us, Sue Duprat 
took away our locker room and 
the other benefits we received 
just from being a member of the 
team. My teammates and | all 
complained. We did not under- 
stand why she would do such a 
thing. Not once did we stop to 
think that there was a larger les- 
son behind her actions. 

This example shows the 
mentality of today’s athletes. In 
the early years, women had to 
travel separately from the men, 
uniforms were hardly ever 
replaced and basketballs were 
hand-me-downs from the men’s 
team. 

Today women receive equal 
treatment for the most part when 
it comes to equipment and facili- 
ties. As the years pass, women 





This is my time to 
thank you, the 
women who 
sweated, cried and 
cheered just as we 
do today. Thank 
you for the battles 
that you fought 
and the walls that 
you broke down. 


continue to reap the benefits of 
Title IX. Many of the early ath- 
letes who played at St. Michael’s, 
like Joan Reiss Wry, Pam Batalis, 
and Kathy O’Neil, never really 
felt the positive effects of Title 
IX, yet the chance to be able to 
play was all the reward they 
needed. 

The chance to lace up their 
sneakers and compete was all 
that drove them. Competing was 
their passion. It was not the perks 
that came with being an athlete. 
Being an athlete was purer back 
then. They are the true pioneers 
who laid the groundwork for 
women’s athletics. They will for- 
ever remember the significance 
of Title IX, but it is important 
that today’s athletes treat the leg- 
islation with the same respect. 

I was told that at some point 
each athlete must thank the peo- 
ple who came before them. This 
is my time to thank you, the 
women who sweated, cried and 
cheered just as we do today. 
Thank you for the battles you 
fought and the walls you broke 
down. 

Today, opportunity is never 
even a question, and that is main- 
ly because of the path that has 
been paved for my generation 
and all the ones that follow. A 
path that helps women become 
leaders, captains and strong inde- 
pendent women fight today’s bat- 
tles and win the wars to help 
women’s athletics continue to 
receive the amount of respect it 
deserves. We are not there yet, 
but women are banging -down the 
doors and demanding the equali- 
ty that generation after genera- 
tion have worked so hard for. 
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Men’s Hockey 

(3-3-0, 1-3-0 ECAC East) 
12/5 Amherst 6, SMC 3 
12/6 Hamilton 9, SMC 4 
lif 2'P Rat ts b ure kh 
Tournament at 4 p.m. 


Women’s Hockey 
(0-7-1, 0-4-0 ECAC East) 
12/3 Amherst 6, SMC 2 
12/6 Sacred “Heart 5; 
SMC | 

1/9 vs. RIT at 7 p.m. 

1/10 vs. RIT at 3 p.m. 


Swimming 

11/22 Men lost 122-82 to 
St. Rose 

Women lost 137-100 to 
St. Rose 

12/5-6 Men placed 5th 
out of 5 teams and the 
women placed 5th out of 
6 teams in the NE-10 
Tournament at Southern 
Connecticut State 
University 

1/17 at Bentley at 2 p.m. 


Men’s Basketball 
(2-4, 0-4 NE-10) 
12/3 SMC 
Assumption 90 

12/6 Bryant 81, SMC 63 
12/13 vs. St. Rose at 3:30 
p.m. 


74, 


Women’s Basketball 
(3-4, 0-4 NE-10) 
12/3 SMC 
Assumption 81 
12/6 Bryant 84, SMC 76 
12/13 vs. St. Rose at 1:30 
p.m. 

1/3 vs. UMass Lowell at 
1:30 p.m. 


Ves 


Skiing 
1/23-1/24 Colby Carnival 
at Sugarloaf Mountain 


For up-to-date 
scores, call the SMC 
sports hot line 


(802) 654-2SMC 
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Senior co-captain Lindsey Bradt shoots a lay-up against Bryant on Dec. 6. The Purple Knights lost, 84-76. The team plays St. Rose on Dec. 13. 


Basketball and hockey play their way through the beginning of the season 


By Justin Nilsson 
Staff Writer 


It’s freezing cold outside and 
people are dusting off their heavy 
jackets. This means two things in 
the sporting world: basketball 
and ice hockey are starting up. 
It’s time for students to break out 
their Krazy Knights T-shirts and 
wool hats. 

Last years men’s basketball 
team left room for improvement 
when it failed to make the 
Northeast-10 tournament for the 
first time in 13 years, finishing 6- 
16 in the conference and 10-17 
overall. This year’s squad, how- 
ever, shows much more promise. 
Captains Ben Smith and Delbert 
Randall will lead a 13-player ros- 
ter with eight returning players 
and five players that started at 
least 20 games last year. Five 
experienced sophomores are con- 
sidered to be the best recruiting 
class in the program’s history. 

Coach Tom O’ Shea, the third 
winningest coach in school histo- 
ry, will be back heading the 
coaching staff for his seventh 
year. 

“Tt have found Tom O’Shea 
to be a true educator who brings 
desirable balance to the pro- 
gram,” President Marc vander 
Heyden. said. 

Two of those leaders last 
year were current senior Smith 
and junior Eric Swiezynski. 
Smith finished the season with 
11.4 points per game and 4.7 
rebounds per game. Swiezynski 
tallied averages of 11.2 points 
and 4.1 rebounds per game last 
year, 

This year the men are 2-4, 0- 
4 in the NE-10 conference. 
Sophomore guard B.J. Robertson 
is leading the team in scoring this 
season with 17.2 points per game 
and is also leads in field goal per- 
centage, shooting 55.8 percent 
from the field. 

Randall follows in points 
with 12.4 per game. Smith leads 
the team in rebounds with 7.2 
rebounds per game. St. 
Michael’s stands at 14th out of 15 


teams in the conference. 


Women’s basketball 

The women’s basketball pro- 
gram was more successful last 
season. The team finished with 
its best record in 12 years, 17-12 
overall, and entered the playoffs 
with a sixth-place rank. 

Despite graduating only two 
seniors from last year’s team, the 
women’s program has undergone 
a major overhaul. 

“We are playing a complete- 
ly new style of basketball under 
our new coaching staff,” senior 
co-captain Lindsey Bradt says. 
“The transition has been overall 
rather smooth because we believe 
in their philosophies and their 
ideas about the game.” 

Captains Bradt and Erica 
Kensey will lead a team with 
much experience and_ three 
returning starters. 

“The freshmen and sopho- 
mores have to make a huge 
impact,” assistant coach Margot 
Fleming said. “We’ll come 
together, definitely. We just 





Photo by Jacob Shumway 
Senior Gavin Faretra (right) sets up for a face off against Hamilton on 
Dec 6. 


haven’t found our knack yet. Our 
biggest goal is the playoffs, and if 
they want it bad enough we can 
get there.” 

The Lady Knights are off to 
a fair start to their season at 3-4, 
0-4 in the NE-10 conference. 
Sophomore Brigid Hegarty leads 
the team with 13 points per game. 
Bradt leads in the rebound cate- 
gory with 7 a game, and Kensey 
leads in steals with 2.17 per 
game. 


Men’s hockey 

The men’s hockey team is 
off to a strong start with a 3-3-0, 
1-3-0 ECAC East, 1-0-0 NE-10 
record. 

“We've lost a good number 
of people,” head coach Lou 
DiMasi said. “We’ve needed to 
work very hard to ensure the 
leadership and performance that 
we’ve had in the past.” 

There have been many 
changes to the roster this year. 
The changes have not shaken 
DiMasi’s faith in his team, and 
aspirations of a serious champi- 


“The transition 
has been overall 
rather smooth 


because we believe 
in their philoso- 
phies and_ their 
ideas about the 
game.” 


Lindsey Bradt, 
women’s basketball 


onship bid still remain strong. 
Captains Brent Hill, Josh 
Cooper and Justin Quenneville 
will be looked to for leadership as 
well as senior Mike Duffy and 
junior Matt Anctil. Anctil is the 
league leader in goals scored. 
“Ambition is always as high 
as it can possible be at the start of 
every year,’ DiMasi said. “We 
can only work as hard as we can 
tonight to prepare for tomorrow.” 
The men are tied for a 
fourth-place ranking in the 
ECAC East with a .750 winning 
percentage overall. Quenneville 
leads the team with 11 points. He 
is tied for most goals with Anctil, 
four apiece, and for assists with 
Alex Watts, both with seven. 


Women’s hockey 
The women’s hockey pro- 

gram has not been as strong. 
Coach Chris Donovan is return- 
ing for his fourth season with the 
Ice Knights to try to improve 
upon last year’s 4-19-0 record. © 

_ So far this year, the women 
are 0-7-1, 0-4-0 ECAC East, and 
are tied for eighth place in their 
ECAC division. 


